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FLORAL DECORATIONS. 


T is to be regretted that a mere tyranny of 
conventionalism places so many old-fashion- 
ed flowers under the ban, and utterly ignores 
their use for decorative purposes. A lady living 
in a pleasant Western country town recently de- 
plored the paucity of flowers with which to adorn 
her house and table for a festive occasion. To 
a friend and guest happening to be present the 
very paucity appeared suggestive of brilliant pos- 
sibilities, for this dearth seemed to stimulate in- 
vention. 
Several days in advance of the time, on a sul- 








try July afternoon, there was a trip to the woods, 
with happy results in trophies of pressed and liy- 
ing ferns (the former intended for 
table mats), mosses, and ground- 
ivy in large sods, frota which most 
of the earth was removed. The 
pressed ferns were placed under a 
heavy weight, the other plants were 
left in the cellar, and kept plenti- 
fully supplied with moisture. 

First, there was the sitting-room 
fire-place that might be improved. 
The funereal space gave way to a 
genuine fernery, the rocks at the 
base extending to the edge of the 
carpet, and the whole front thus* 
eovered with the plumy foliage of 
various ferns, the roots of which 
were imbedded in tin cans partly 
filled with water, all unsightly crev- 
ices being concealed by patches 
of moss. The mantel above was 
covered with a solid sheet of green 
moss. At each end a Parian vase 
of graceful shape held simply fern 
leaves in water. On the centre of 
the mantel was placed a shallow 
tin box filled with wet sand, which 
held upright stems of the hardy 
fern and overhanging masses of 
ground-ivy in luxuriant sprays, 
which met the fernery beneath. 
Entering this room, the eye fell 
pleasantly upon a solid mass of 
green, suggestive of the very heart 
of the woodlands, of north bhill- 
sides, and dim forest recesses. ‘The 
least breath of air from an opening 
door or window set the plumy 
sprays of fern in motion and com- 
pleted the illusion. 

It is a perpetual mystery why 
country girls do not keep their 
homes continually decorated with 
the means so close at hand! ‘This 
fernery was pronounced eminently 
successful, and yet it was the work 
of a few minutes. The writer has 
had such frequent occasion to de- 
plore the enigmatical way in which 
many printed instructions are given, 
the results being hopelessly unat- 
tainable, that she describes only 
that which is within the easy reach 
of any one who chooses to imitate. 

The next task—a pleasant one 
—was the improvisation of some 
hanging baskets for the windows. 
A newspaper was crushed into a 
sort of oval shape, with a slight de- 
pression in the centre; about this 
a sheet of moss was wired, the wires 
crossing each other in every pos- 
sible direction, until the desired 
shape was assumed—a sort of shal- 
low bowl. The half of a cocoa- 
nut shell would have made a good 
foundation for such a basket. 

Some silver-poplar leaves were 
next in requisition by this enthusi- 
astic guest, and were sewed togeth- 
er in an immense garland, yards 
in length, the silver surface alter- 
nating With the green. ‘This was 
folded, laid on a tray, sprinkled, 
and sent to the cellar until needed. 

The eventful day arrived at last, 
and for materials for bouquets there 
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those flowers that seem so delightful when we 
read of them in some quaint poem like Grand- 
mother’s Garden, and so hopeless when required 
to lend their aid to a modern festive occasion. 
But wood and field came to the rescue, for there 
was the stately elder, with its luxuriant masses 
of creamy white bloom, and the prolific yarrow, 
with its dense spikes of flowers and its lacy fuli- 
age; and surely nothing can be lovelier than 
this very foliage of a humble field flower, which, 
placed in a vase of water, retains its freshness and 
beauty for days. 

In arranging the table the first consideration 
was a centre piece: to improvise an épergne 
seems no easy thing, yet it was not impracticable. 

The bottles were removed. from a handsome 
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silver caster, six egg-shells covered with green 
moss were fitted into the receptacles, and filled 
with water ; a fringe of fern leaves projected from 
the outer edge, and each shell held a bouquet of 
elder and oleander blossoms. ‘Thus ornament- 
ed, the caster was placed on a tall silver butter 
dish of quaint design, and the effect was that of 
some lovely and unique bouquet-holder. 

The pressed ferns were now brought into use 


as mats for the centre piece, cake stands, etc., | 


the effect of the delicate outlines of the leaves 
against the snowy damask being exceedingly 
beautiful. In arranging these mats ferns of the 


same length are selected and arranged in rays | 


from a common centre, or two sprays of maiden- 


hair are placed together, and make an entire mat | 


of themselves. ‘Iwo handsome yet carelessly 
arranged bouquets of ferns, elder, and oleander 
blossoms adorned the ends of the table, while 


| two flat designs, fringed with silver-poplar leaves 


—the silver side uppermost—completed the list 
for the table, the edge of which was outlined by 
the garland of alternate green and silver leaves. 
One forgot mere material wants in the gleam of 
silver, the snowy sheen of the damask, and the 
radiance of flowers, with their subtle odors dif- 
fused so gratefully through the room. 

In each of the moss baskets suspended from 
the windows long sprays of ground-ivy were ar- 
ranged in such tangled masses that they seemed 
to be growing. The effect was heightened by 
imbedding stems of hardy fern and sprays of 
gracefully drooping flowers in the 
damp moss. These baskets were 
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were a few flowers sent from neigh- 
boring gardens, mostly of a plebeian 
kind, larkspurs, hollyhocks, etc., 


Gray Sicinienne Dinner Toivette. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. 1X., Figs. 34-39, 


arranged early in the morning, well 
sprinkled, and then entirely covered 
with double newspapers, which ex- 
cluded the air so thoroughly that 
they were in perfect order the same 
night. Underneath, pasteboard box 
lids were fitted to the window-ledges, 
and filled with wet sand, having pre- 
viously been wired across in every 
direction, in order to preserve the 
shape. ‘These box lids were first 
fringed with the inevitable silver 
poplar (thanks to Mother Nature 
for her prodigality in lining with 
such lovely material !), and for bou- 
quets for these window-ledges the 
commoner flowers were found to an- 
swer admirably by planting the short 
stems directly in the sand. Holly- 
hocks, pink, crimson, and pale buff, 
crowded together in this way, bor- 
rowed the semblance of roses, while 
long sprays of pink and blue lark- 
spur, projecting over the silver edge 
of the bouquet, made a most unique 
and graceful finish. As these de- 
signs wrought themselves out so 
gracefully from materials so hum- 
ble, this city guest became a hum- 
ble penitent, and offered ample 
atonement for the stupid crime of 
having previously ignored these old- 
fashioned denizens of the garden. 

In a corner of the parlor stood an 
étagere. It was easy to transform 
it from a mere receptacle for knick- 
knacks into a pretty flower stand by 
arranging a long flat bouquet in an 
appropriate dish for each separate 
shelf, and twining vines about the 
slender wooden columns. For the 
parlor mantel some handsome speci- 
mens of quartz crystal and various 
geologic formations were grouped 
into an irregular rockery, with here 
and there a projection which offered 
a secure foundation for a pearly 
tinted sea-shell. ‘These shells, filled 
with moist sand, made lovely bou- 
quet-holders for a few choice flow- 
ers—scarlet and white verbenas, 
rose geranium, and _heliotrope. 
Tall, graceful vases at each end 
bore profuse bouquets of elder 
bloom and scarlet geranium, fringed 
with maiden-hair fern. A very 
broad, shallow basket, filled with 
flowers, conspicuous among which 
were numbers of tiger-lilies, adorned 
the hearth beneath. Clumps of the 
most delicate ferns were arranged 
in sea-shells, which were hung 
against the parlor wall by means of 
scarlet ribbons, thus filling up blank 
white spaces with a very pretty 
effect. 

Bouquets for the dining-room 
mantel, vases of flowers and of the 
lovely tradescantia on brackets, 
completed the floral decorations. 
Yatience, enthusiasm, and an in- 
genuity born of the very dearth of 
desirable materials had accom- 
plished a pleasant result, which won 
the lavish praises of hostess and 
guests. Let none of us despair of 
attaining similar results, when the 
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field, the forest, the road-side, and the old-fash- 
joned gardens of country friends are ever ready 
to lend their treasures to beautify our homes. 





IN THE CARAVAN. ° 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


Waewn we see our life like a desert hard to cross, 
Where the great heats are beating beneath a cruel 
beam, 
And only in mirage the plumy palm-trees toss, 
Purple shadows tremble, cooling waters gleam ; 


When the sand-storm threatens, and bleached bones 
mark the way, 

And the long levels burn against the burning sky, 

And we weary for a shelter, and hate the blinding 


day, 
Hate the fierce lights, the scorching airs, and long 
to die; 


When we picture only the sudden fall of night, 
Deep and dark and azure through distances of stars, 
Think of dusky winds that whisper up its height 
Like wingéd spirits fanning against their prison 
bars; 


And, when thus we sigh and languish, a cry resounds, 
and soon 
Across the sea of sand some foreland rears its head, 
Where tamarisk thickets drop their dew in the mid- 
noon— 
“Then life rebubbles in our veins as it might stir 
the dead! 


Oh, surely so, when hard the way before and long 
behind, 
One everlasting refuge always rises close at hand, 
Where the living fountains flow, and in whose rest 
we find 
The Shadow of a Great Rock in a weary land! 
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6 With the Number of Harper's 
WEEKLY for August 29 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a beautiful double-page en- 
graving, entitled “The Beginning of an 
Artist’s Career,” another installment of 
“ THE TREASURE HUNTERS,” etc. 

An illustrated SuppLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper's WEEKLY for September 5. 





MODES OF HEATING. 
AREFUL of their money, studious of 
their ease, but generally indifferent to 
their health, people in heating their bodies 
are apt to consider only the economical 
and comfortable, and disregard entirely the 
wholesome. The greatest ‘heat at the small- 
est cost is the ordinary domestic problem 
sought to be solved, and its solution is gen- 
erally reached in a more or less satisfactory 
manner. By the various contrivances in use 
the chilliest person during the severest cold 
manages to keep tolerably warm, and, bating 
exceptional combinations of coal-workers for 
a rise in price, and of miners for an increase 
of wages, is not obliged, in most parts of the 
country at least, to pay exorbitantly for the 
fuel required for the purpose. 

There are but few, however, who, while 
contenting themselves with all the warmth 
their acute sensibility may require, and their 
nice calculations in regard to expense allow, 
fully satisfy the demands of health. 

All fuel, as ordinarily burned, is a source 
of impurity injurious to health. Even wood, 
which is probably the most wholesome of all, 
not only gives off, especially if green, an ir- 
ritating smoke and certain poisonous gases, 
but, like all material in a state of combustion 
in the air, deprives the atmosphere of its life- 
supporting oxygen, and leaves in its place 
the life-destroying carbonic acid. Coke, and 
anthracite coal especially, which is the fuel 
generally in use with us, are great genera- 
tors of poisonous gases. The. principal and 
the moet destructive of these are the carbon- 
ie acid and carbonic oxide, The pale blue 
flame which every one can observe licking 
the glowing coal in the very centre of his 
brilliant fire of anthracite is burning carbon- 
ic oxide gas. It may also be occasionally 
seen on the surface of the fire, but meeting 
there with a fresh supply of air it is soon 
turned into carbonic acid. 

The carbonic oxide is known to be a most 
maligvant poison, powerful to act even in 
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the smallest quantities. Carbonic acid, if 
not a direct poison, operates with no less 
virulence indiréctly by stifling the breath. 
Both of these are given off plentifully in the 
combustion of the anthracite coal in almost 
universal use in the United States. It is 
a curious fact, asserted by chemists of the 
highest authority, that these two gases in 
unison act with more virulence upon the hu- 
man system than either does separately, It 
is just in this most favorable condition of 
joint malignancy that our anthracite coal, 
as ordinarily consumed, sends them into the 
air to poison those who may breathe it. 

It is supposed, no doubt, by many that 
these fatal gases may be so imprisoned in 
walls of iron that the most sensitive can bid 
defiance to their malignancy. It is not so. 
The strongest cast iron stove, however firm- 
ly barred and bound, will not prevent the 
escape of these dangerous enemies of man- 
kind. They will make their way through 
the interstices opened by the heat in the 
very substance of the metal itself, though 
they are too minute to be perceptible to 
sight. Stoves, if used at all, should be of 
wrought iron, with joints, if it is possible, 
which may be doubled, so as to make them 
impermeable by gases, Even if the stove 
should thus be made gas-proof, the escape 
of the deleterious carbonic acid and oxide 
would still be possible through the currents 
of air rushing down the chimney sweeping 
over the fire, and throwing its poisonous em- 
anations into the apartment. The glazed 
porcelain stoves so generally used on the 
continent of Europe have the advantage at 
least of impermeable walls, and consequent- 
ly are less likely to permit the escape of any 
poisonous gas which the fuel burned in them 
may generate. 

The source of artificial heat, whatever 
may ve its kind, should never, if possible, 
be in the inhabited apartments. It ought 
always to be placed in a cellar beneath, 
and the warmth conveyed wherever wanted 
by registers and pipes. The ordinary fur- 
nace, if care is taken to associate with its 
use means for a free supply of pure air and 
moisture, is an excellent apparatus for heat- 
ing the house. In every inhabited struc- 
ture the warmth required should be diffused 
equally, for this is the only way in which it 
can be wholesomely supplied. When other- 
wise, the separately heated room or rooms 
will be made not only too hot, but become 
the receptacles in which all the impure air 
of the building concentrates. Proper venti- 
lation is only possible in winter with a gen- 
eral warmth which will admit of the freest 
communication of all the apartments by 
open doors, and an abundant circulation 
through raised windows. 

The hygienic uses of artificial heat are not 
valued as they should be. Most housekeep- 
ers having fixed a date for lighting the fires, 
and an equally precise one for extinguishing 
them, they remain as invariable as the laws 
of the Medes and Persians. Thus a whole 
family may be frozen or roasted if, as often 
happens, a cold day should come sooner or a 
hot one later than the uniform domestic cal- 
endar will allow. The house should be heat- 
ed whenever general warmth is required. 
The mere sensations, moreover, are not alone 
to be consulted. There are frequent occa- 
sions, although comfort may not seem to re- 
quire it, when the fires should be lighted. 
During a long prevalence of wet weather, 
whatever may be the season, though it 
should be midsummer, a thorough heating 
of the house, simultaneously with the wide 
opening of doors and windows, is, we are 
persuaded, essential to the healthfulness of 
every dwelling. This is especially so in all 
regions liable to miasmatic diseases. Thor- 
ough artificial heating of the house is one of 
the surest safeguards against agues of all 
kinds. During the prevalence of pestilential 
epidemics the dwelling, wherever situated, 
and whether it be winter or summer, spring 
or autumn, will be made by frequent light- 
ing of the furnace fire more secure from in- 
yasion. 





- HOROLOGE AND WEATHER- 
GAUGE. 

EOPLE have at all times made use of 
the resources of the vegetable kingdom 
in other ways than those required by the 
purposes of the palate. We read that the 
Im-tree gives not only food and wine and 
shelter, but garments and the thread to sew 
them. The leaf of the banana is used as an 
umbrella to ward off the torrid sunshine ; 
in countries where the talipot grows, whose 
leaf can shelter a score of men, armies shield 
their tents with it from the fierce tropical 
rains and suns; the pitcher-plant of the burn- 
ing deserts serves as a well where the blis- 
tered and thirsting traveler finds cool, sweet 
water, that not all the ardent heats can suck 
up, stored away and covered. by a lid for 
his refreshment—for his refreshment and 
that of the monkey; for the shrewd little 
beasts know the fact so well that the plant 
has come to be called the monkey-plant as 





often as any thing else; the moss, too, of 
arctic regions furnishes beds to the Lapland- 
er, tiling to his hut, and is sent away by 
him for sale to those who want to pack 
breakable articles in an unbreakable way ; 
and countless other productions of the earth 
illustrate the truth of our remark. 

If in these essential methods the plants 
apd trees can be of service to us, there are 
yet other ways, very pretty and ingenious, 
in which they can be of further service, al- 
though it may be so very trifling in compar- 
ison as to deserve the name only of amuse- 
ment ; and one of these is through the choice 
and culture of certain herbs of peculiar 
properties, the meteoric and the equinoctial 
plants, so called, by which the state of the 
weather may be foretold and the hour of the 
day announced. 

Any young lady arranging her garden 
may without trouble have flowers in it that 
burst open or that close at various moments 
all along the day, these silently, those ex- 
plosively, and all of them marking the hour, 
some by blooming, some by dying. “It is 
primrose-hour,” she may say at this time; 
“it is orchis-time” at that. Thus, for in- 
stance, she may have the goat’s-beard, some- 
times called the “ go-to-bed-at-noon,” to as- 
sure her of the first hour of her day; for it 
softly uncloses its large blossoms when the 
early light of dawn makes its approach felt, 
and it shuts them, in rain or shine, when the 
sun is on meridian, thus marking two hours 
of the twelve that it is desirable to have 
reckoned for her. Then she may have a 
single lettuce-plant, for the sake of its flow- 
er that is blooming at seven o’clock and is 
asleep at ten, if she can find nothing more 
showy in its place; she may have the pret- 
ty Mexican four-o’clock that invariably un- 
folds at four in the afternoon, no matter 
what the weather is, and blooms till the 
same hour of the morning —a flower that 
in some Oriental islands, where clocks are a 
thing of naught, the natives cultivate with 
care for its truthful time-telling propensi- 
ties; or else she may choose the gay little 
portulaca, which is but a trifle later; she 
may take so common a thing as the sweet 
old yellow evening primrose, which always 
seems in itself an embodiment of the spirit 
of antique English love-songs, and it will 
tell the two six-o’clock hours with a sound 
as true as a bell when it hails the setting 
sun, while in dark nights it emits a gentle 
phosphoric radiance; she may take one of 
the aloes tribe that can endure the out- 
door air, in our summers, at any rate, and 
that blooms at five sharp in fhe afternoon ; 
while marigolds, several brilliant papilio- 
naceous blossoms, the night-blowing catch- 
fly, and countless others, can be distributed 
through the various portions of the day till 
the clock is complete. And who shall say 
that with all its interchanging perfumes, 
with all its varying colors and lustres, it 
will not be as charming a time-piece for half 
the year—the very horologe of summer—as 
any ancient clepsydra whose water-drops 
faintly tolled away the time for our progen- 
itors? 

Nor is it only a clock that our young la- 
dy’s garden can have; she can at the same 
time encourage the growth of a barometer 
as true as mereury can make one; nor need 
she be at any pains about it, for the simplest 
flowers that grow, and those which are 
hardy enough to come up by themselves and 
flourish without care, those too which doubt- 
less she treats as weeds, will tell her all she 
wants to know for the preparation of her 
picnics and boating parties. Let her look 
at her tulips: is rain coming? then they 
are closed, as if they had never heard the 
command to blossom. Is it to be fair? then 
every cup of them is open to catch the show- 
er of falling sunshine. If the marigolds are 
not wide awake at seven in the morning, 
then they have forefelt the rain, and have 
only taken another turn in their pretty yel- 
low bedclothes, sure too that there is thun- 
der in the air. The frail, fair trientalis also, 
which she transplanted from the forest one 
spring day, will prophesy of the weather to 
her, and droop its head to protect its pollen 
from the moisture in the air, as the hen 
hangs her wings over her chickens ; and the 
trefoil will every where be contracting its 
leaves if a storm is not far off—a fact always 
farniliar to every farmer. Then, too, if when 
she rises early she sees that the yellow flow- 
er of the sonchus has been open all night, 
she knows that she has nothing to expect 
but rain ; and, on the other hand, if the lit- 
tle chick-weed has every tiny floweret bold- 
ly open, she is confident that there will be 
no rain for at least four hours; but if the 
tiny thing is folded close in its green shell, 
let her get out her painting or her plain 
sewing, for the house is her fate all day, un- 
less she will brave wet weather in water- 
proof and India-rubber boots. It is true 
that most of these flowers will add nothing 
to the beanty of her garden, for some of 
them are too small for observation, and some 
too coarse for pleasure; but if she is one ad- 
dicted to open-air excursions, and to whom 





the weather is a matter of consequence, there 
is without doubt a little unnoticeable cor- 
ner where she can cherish to advantage her 
bit of chick-weed or wood-sorrel, and feel 
as sure of the weather as if she had an Old 
Probabilities of her own in the house. 

And while she has been attending to the 
small science of her clock and her barome- 
ter, she will, very likely, have added some- 
thing, let it be ever so trifling, to the sum 
of knowledge; and if she adds nothing, she 
may learn for herself, as the great VERULAM 
did before her, that an extraordinary harvest 
of hips on the dog-rose bushes foretells a se- 
vere winter; she may see the sweet-pea turn 
its back toward the quarter from which wind 
and rain are coming ; she may observe, as the 
daughter of Liyn2us did, the soft electric- 
al light emanating from the nasturtium—a 
flower that used to be called the trophy- 
plant, and which was used then for decora- 
ting the triumphal arches of victors because 
its leaves were shield-shaped, and its blos- 
soms like brazen helmets stained with blood ; 
she may see the fraxinella burn in the still 
midsummer night: and having seen all that 
others have seen, having trained her facul- 
ties by these simple and pleasant observa- 
tions, she may advance by herself and pro- 
ceed to see what no one has yet seen, and so, 
in fact, enrich the world when she had only 
thought to amuse herself. And even if she 
makes no sensible addition to botanical lore, 
her horologe and her weather-gauge will 
have set her to thinking on some of the prob- 
lems which, sooner or later, every student of 
nature finds himself stumbling over; she 
will see the great drama of human life and 
love enacted again in the flowers; she will 
notice the care of the Creator in the creation 
even of so minute a thing as a grain of mus- 
tard-seed ; she will take heed that harmony 
of structure and of color—in short, beauty— 
was a leading idea in that creation ; and she 
will learn that important as the vegetable 
kingdom is to us in the tribute of food it 
pays, and the pleasure it affords the palate, 
it is no less important for the stimulation 
of the mind, for the gratification of the love 
of the ideal, which flowers alone, in their del- 
icacy and perfection, seem to approach, for 
the comparisons it suggests, and the ques- 
tions that are answered by its analogies. 
And it is not at all impossible that, in learn- 
ing so much, she may learn one thing more, 
and understand that unless she devotes her- 
self to lofty and noble purposes, she herself 
is nothing better than a vegetable that 
moves. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


FALL SILKS. 


HE gros grains imported from France for fall 
and winter dresses have medium reps with 
fuller lustre than those of last year. Soft, flex- 
ible silks are preferred to the stiff ‘‘ stand-alone” 
silks of long ago, as they do not cut or crease, 
and are better adapted to the intricate drapery 
of fashionable costumes. ‘The newest shades 
are reddish wood-colors, such as cédre, or cedar, 
and acajou, or mahogany, and the claret-colors 
called lie de Bordeaux and vendange. ‘These 
novelties will not, however, be as generally worn 
as the more quiet grays, brown, and violet. ‘The 
most promising gray for day dresses is taupe, or 
mole-color, which barely escapes being black ; 
next come various blue-grays, such as ardoise 
(slate) and steel-color; ombre, or shadow gray, 
is a lovely clear tint, light enough for dressy 
dinner toilettes. ‘The stylish dark browns are 
marron, or chestnut, and the darker Carmelite. 
Importers’ sample cards from the Lyons facto- 
ries have a host of dark blue, plum, and purple 
shades, included under the general name of vio- 
let, as it has become a difficult matter to distin- 
guish between these deep blues and purples, 
Among these are Marguerite, pansy, fuchsia, 
orchis (reddish plum - color), pervenche, évéque 
(bishop’s purple), and marin, which is navy blue. 


CAMEO SILKS, ETC. 


New cameo silks are in the quadrillé designs 
described last week, and show blocks of three 
shades of one color. They are very pretty in 
the violet and gray shades. ‘There are also 
cameo stripes of two or three tones of one color, 
Among’ other fancy silks are cannelé, or fluted 
stripes of color on black grounds. ‘These raised 
repped stripes are far more effective than plain 
ones. Black silks with white stripes, such as 
were formerly worn only as half mourning, are 
now chosen by ladies wearing colors, on account 
of their service, “heapness, and also style. They 
cost from 85 cents to $1 50a yard. Jasper silks 
with marbled and veined dashes of color on black 
will also be worn. 


QUADRILLE SILK SUITS. 


How are quadrillé silk suits made? is the 
query of correspondents at this season. Parisian 
modistes use checks of two sizes for the same 
suit; the smaller check furnishes the body of the 
costume, and the larger check appears as trim- 
ming in bias bands, bias flounces, collars, sleeve 
trimmings, bows, and sashes, A basque with 
apron over-skirt and flounces on the walking 
skirt is the favorite design, Suits of black and 
white guadrillé silk are chosen for present use, 
while for later in the fall are checks of brown, 
gray, or violet, with black. Plaid flounces are 
also used for trimming dresses of solid color. 
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Quaint mixtures of color, such as rose and violet, 
are sought after in the plaid used for trimming. 


FALL DRESSES. 


Ladies just returned from Paris wear street 
suits with round skirts so short that ¥ do not 
merely escape the ground, but they show the 
foot almost to the ankle. The slovenly fashion 
prevalent here of allowing the skirts to touch the 
ground behind is copied from Englishwomen in- 
stead of the more tasteful Parisians, and, it is said, 
will be abandoned in the winter for the short, 
trim, round skirt. Over-skirts will retain the 
apron fronts fitted smoothly over the hips with- 
out gathering in the belt or wrinkles in front ; 
they are then hooked over the tournure, and 
have sash backs. Basques are longer than ever, 
and of plain cuirass shape, fitted, without slash- 
ing, pleats, or points, smoothly over the hips and 
tournure, as their name, “all-round” basques, 
denotes, Parisian toilettes are also much more 
bouffant than those worn here, and this effect 
is given by voluminous drapery rather than by 
wearing large bustles, Velvet will be much used 
for winter costumes in conjunction with silk. A 
beautiful violet velvet costume just brought from 
Paris has a silk skirt with velvet flounces, and 
an apron over-skirt and cuirass basque trimmed 
with a border of natural gray ostrich feathers. 


CASHMERE AND CLOTH OVER DRESSES, 


The earliest importations of over dresses at 
the furnishing houses are of black cashmere 
richly embroidered and beaded with steel or with 
jet, and also of gray cloth braided all over with 
soutache of a darker shade. ‘The long, ample 
basque of black cashmere is single-breasted, and 
as plain as a cuirass, fits smoothly below the 
waist, has always a French back, and is some- 
times opened up the middle seam below the belt. 
The braiding or embroidery is done in perpen- 
dicular or else vertical lines, and the small cut 
jet or steel beads are thickly strewed over the 
work. ‘The edge is scalloped, or else finished 
with beaded fringe or lace. Bows of ribbons 
fasten the front, and a double frill of guipure lace 
is around the neck. ‘The apron is utterly with- 
out fullness, has sash ends behind, and is em- 
broidered or braided to match the basque. This 
is to be worn over a silk or velvet skirt. One 
hundred dollars is the price of the cashmere 
over dress ready made. Such costumes will be 
very stylishly worn, notwithstanding the popu- 
larity of camel’s-hair for over dresses. Black 
cashmere by the yard is much reduced in price ; 
a very nice quality, such as formerly sold for 
$1 50, is now sold for $1 ayard. It has become 
a standard fabric, and a lady need have no more 
hesitancy in buying it than in buying black ‘silk, 
as it will remain in favor. Plain cashmere over 
dresses will be made in the new styles for $25 
and upward, 

For $65 are gray cloth basques and aprons 
like those just described, wrought all over with 
machine braiding of a darker shade, and edged 
with a beautiful new wool fringe that has a wide 
netted heading in which balls are held, while the 
tasseled fringe below is very narrow. 

Some woolen and velvet over dresses have 
what are called demi-basques, being fitted by 
two darts in front, and having half-loose French 
or English backs, 


LACE AND OTHER TRIMMINGS. 


Yak lace, both plain and beaded, will be the 
fashionable trimming lace. Guipure lace will 
also remain popular, ‘Thread lace is reserved 
for very fine velvets and silk. Very heavy 
fringes, in most unique designs, are being large- 
ly imported. ‘There are jet fringes, passemente- 
rie fringe, crimped tape, and curled fringes, and 
quantities of wool fringe for trimming woolen 
garments, Feather trimmings both of ostrich 
and game feathers will be much used on wraps 
and over dresses as boxders, also as heading for 
fringe or lace. ‘Tubular braid is used for the 
elaborate patterns of vines and flowers seen on 
new garments. A novelty is the wide Titan 
braid, similar to Hercules braid, placed in diag- 
onal rows all over cloth garments, and ‘‘ gof- 
fered” thickly in side pleats on the edge. Large 
black, glossy, japanned buttons are used on hand- 
some wraps, while those of gutta-percha, with 
eyes in them, supersede the silk-covered buttons 
of last year for plain garments. 


MATELASSE SILK SACQUES, 


Matelassé silk, that looks as if wadded and 
quilted in fanciful designs, is the novelty for fall 
and winter wraps. When handsomely trimmed 
with velvet, feather borders, and fringe, the new 
fabric is very rich and warm looking. A beau- 
tiful model is a long jacket with English back, 
half-adjusted front, deep square collar, and flow- 
ing sleeves. The trimming is a border of dark 
greenish-black game feathers and jet fringe. The 
square collar is of velvet. ‘The sleeves have vel- 
vet set on the outer seam half-way up. ‘The pock- 
ets are very far behind, and are of velvet, in pen- 
tagonal shape. Black japanned buttons. 


THE NEW FRENCH SACQUE, ETC. 


The French sacque, to be donned with the first 
cool days, is a long, loose, graceful sacque, with 
easy-fitting French back, not slashed or pleated, 
and loose fronts, fastened from neck to hem. 
It is made of black cashmere, trimmed with jet, 
embroidery, lace, or fringe, and promises to be as 
popular as the English walking jacket of last win- 
ter. This differs from the Medicis sacque only in 
being longer, and of the same length all around. 

The only double-breasted garments shown are 
cloth jackets with shield fronts that fasten up 
more closely in the throat than the open revérs 
collars worn on English jackets. ‘These jackets 
are also not slashed, but are pointed on each 
yer with — under-pockets in each point, 
and are trimmed with Titan braid and -per- 
cha buttons. seal 





A dressy wrap, called the Castilian, is a demi- 
basque with close-fitting short back, and long 
pointed loose fronts. ‘This is made of black 
cloth, and the trimming is diagonal rows of Ti- 
tan braid, with narrow soutache braiding between 
covering the whole garment, while the edge has 
a beautiful goffered border of side-pleated braid. 
An olive brown sacque shaped like the last has 
long square mantilla fronts. The trimming is 
tubular braiding and crimped fringe. 


AUTUMN HATS, 


To transform the all-black hats of summer, 
with their velvet bands and jet bindings, into au- 
tumn hats it is only necessary to place just in 
front one or two large dark red roses, or else a 
red and black bird placed as if flying downward, 
showing his outspread wings, head, and back 
from beak to tail. Another way of giving the 
touch of carmine essential just now is that of 
putting a loop of carmine bias velvet directly in 
front, and drawing another loop down under the 
brim on the left side; sometimes there is also a 
bright velvet bow behind. ‘There is a fancy for 
using only one kind of ornament on the hat: 
thus, if there are red roses in front, smaller ones 
are directly above the brim behind; and when a 
bird forms the frontispiece, a wing or ostrich tip 
is on the back of the crown, 


THE COMET HAT, ETC, 


A charming hat for round young faces is the 
odd shape, with brim turned straight up in front, 
called the comet hat, I know not why, unless it 
is that the crimson roses set in front represent 
the blazing star, and the trailing spray behind 
suggests the tail. Black chip hats are most in 
favor for the demi-season, but there are many 
of white straw, trimmed with black velvet and 
carmine, and others of gray chip, with velvet 
bands and loops the color of the blue steel orna- 
ment upon them; the latter are worn only with 
blue-gray and black suits, while the black and 
white hats may be worn with various costumes, 
A very popular shape has a high sloping crown, 
with shallow brim slightly turned up on each 
side and very square in front. This is worn low 
down on the forehead, and is becoming to long 
slender faces. ‘The shapes with eccentric brims, 
caught up only on one side, have become too 
common for fastidious tastes. A scarf of double- 
faced ribbon of two shades of brown, or else of 
black on one side and a color on the other, 
is folded easily around the crown of black or 
white chip hats. ‘Tartan plaid scarfs are worn 
abroad on plain hats for traveling and shopping ; 
a slender wing of dark shaded feathers is stuck 
upright on the left side or just behind inside the 
turned-up brim. Velvet facings do not cover 
the brim, but leave a margin of an inch of the 
straw; this is preferred to binding the edges. 
For dress bonnets a great deal of colored foli- 
age, oddly tinted and flecked leaves, will be used 
in wreaths and clusters, It is said strings of 
ribbon will be revived on the winter bonnets. 


THE NEW COIFFURE, 


Foreign authorities say low coiffures will be 
worn in the fall, and that the new style is called 
the Catogan. This is a queue, such as gentle- 
men wore in olden times, of a single braid tied 
up in @ long loop with a bow of black ribbon. 
The braid is to be the widé basket braid instead 
of that of three tresses, A high comb with 
finger puffs in front of it, crimps, and side locks 
complete the front of the coiffure, 


VARIETIES, 


There is a fancy for wearing medizval crosses 
of jet suspended from a collar of inch-wide black 
velvet ribbon worn close around the throat with 
an edge of lace on each side, and long loops and 
hanging ends behind. 

Neck-ties and ‘‘ bracelets” of dull dark red are 
worn with gray and black street suits. The neck- 
tie is of twilled silk, and the bracelets are gros 
grain ribbon two inches wide tied around the 
sleeve above the frill that falls on the hand. 

Scarfs of black China crape edged with gui- 
pure lace will supersede those of black net now 
worn. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. ‘I. Stewart & Co. ; and AkNOLD, 
ConstaB_E, & Co, 
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PERSONAL. 


Tue Rey. Mr. THuRLOw is a clergyman,who 
is in favor of the existing order of things. He 
is for the old landmarks. With him progress is 
synonymous with destruction. He is a son of 
the late Bishop THuRLow, and nephew of Lord 
Chancellor THURLOW, and for forty years past 
has meekly and with punctually pious resigna- 
tion drawn pensions on account of sinecures 
abolished by Parliament. One of these sinecures 
was the office of patentees for bankrupts, abol- 
ished in 1832, and his compensation for this 
during the forty-four years that have ela 
amounts in the aggregate to £308,814 9s. For 
another sinecure office, that of hanaper keeper, 
or keeper of the waste-paper basket, he has re- 
ceived £4028 per annum since 1852, makin 
£88,616; and for the office of prothonotary of 
the county palatine, Durham, likewise a sine- 
cure, he has received £398 10s. 11d. a year since 
1842, making £23,738 18s, 6d. from that source. 
His aggregate income derived from the abol- 
ishment of those three sinecures amounts to 
£421,169 7s. 6d., and for it all he has had noth- 
ing to do whatever. 

—A goodly number of men eminent in litera- 
ture have been engaged as contributors to the 
new edition of the Lucyclopedia Britannica, the 
publication of which is about to be commenced, 
and more than half of the matter of which will 
be new. The portion nearly ready contains ar- 
ticles on various branches of natural history, by 
Professor Hux.iey, Mr. A. R. Wauuace, Mr. 8. 


: Grorer Mrvart, and Dr. W. C. M‘InrosH; on 
| anatomy, by Professor TURNER; On anthropolo- 





y, by Dr. E. B. TayLor; on archeology, by Dr. 

ANIEL WILSON; and on classical archeology, 
4 Mr. A. 8. Murray, of the British Museum. 

he articles on Indian geography are contributed 
by Dr. W. W. Hunter; and among other geo- 
yraphical articles are Asia, by General STRACHES ; 

frica, by Mr. Kerra Jounson ;* Afghanistan, by 
Colonel Yute; and Alps, by Mr. Jomn Batu. 
Assyrian and Egyptian history and antiquities 
are dealt with by Sir H. Raw ison, Mr. Saycr, 
and Dr. 8. Bircw. In philosophy Professor 
Croom Rosertson, Mr. W. WauLace, of Merton 
College, and Mr. James SuLLY are among the 
contributors; while Professor SipNey CoLvIn 
deals with art and fine arts. Canon VENABLES 
writes on ecclesiastical antiquities, and Sir 
Travers Twiss on ecclesiastical and interna- 
tional law. 

—The Agassiz memorial medal is finished 
and struck at the Philadelphia Mint, and is 
ready for distribution to those who may apply. 
The officials at the Mint say it is superior in de- 
sign and workmanship to any medal ever struck 
in this country. 

—On the very day that Prince Bismarck was 
shot at his son fought a duel with M. Zarskew, 
an officer of infantry. Three shots were to have 
been exchanged, but at the first M. De Bismarck 
perforated his adversary in the abdomen, and 
two hours later he died. 

—A tendency to longevity seems to be a char- 
acteristic of the well-beneticed English clergy- 
man. One of the oldest, the Rev. Epwarp Bovu- 
VERIE, died recently at the age of ninety, after 
having been for sixty years rector of Coleshill. 
He graduated at Oxford in 1804, and in 1808 was 
presented to the benefice of Coleshill, worth 
about $2000 a year. In 1826 he was appointed 
Prebendary of Preston in Salisbury Cathedral, 
and he was the senior member of the cathedral 
body. Mr. Bouverie has been one of the royal 
chaplains in ordinary since the year 1819, and 
stood second on the list in point of seniority, 
the Rev. Tuomas MILLs having been appointed 
three years before him. 

—Mr. James Runcm™an, an English merchant, 
has bequeathed $50,000 to the Countess Rus- 
SELL, whom he believes to be, in common with 
himself, a descendant of the ELuiorrs of Stobb, 
North Britain. There are many American EL- 
Liorts who would be glad to be kindly remem- 
bered in the same way. 

—A little girl named RepMonp, a daughter of 
one of the porters at Covent Garden Theatre, 
London, was about the stage some nights ago. 
While Miramon was singing the young creature 
at the wings hummed after hertheair. Faure, 
who happened to be about, heard and was charm- 
ed with her execution. The following day her 
voice was tried. Faure was right. The little 
girl goes to Italy to be musically educated. 

—Mr. Frepexick Locker, the poet, who 
wrote London Lyrics, was recently married to 
the daughter of Sir Curtis Lampson, an Amer- 
ican by birth, whose title was won by telegraph. 
The occasion drew together many of the most 
celebrated writers in England, Sectuding the 
Poet Laureate. Dean STantey married the 
couple, and made very happy remarks at the 
breakfast. He told the bride he felt great pleas- 
ure in being called to lock her to her husband, 
and that she would certainly help to light the 
lamps on his road to fame. TENNYSON was in 
extra good spirits, and kept all the company 
amused. When Sir Curtis, the father of the 
bride, who is a very poor speaker, hoped they 
would excuse his brevity, TENNysON said that 
though his speech was full of courtesy, it was as 
curt as possible; and as the happy pair were de- 
parting, and the handfuls of rice were showered 
on them, he rgnarked to the bride, ‘It’s all hail 
to you at last.” 

—M. Jutzs Favre, it is said, is about to mar- 
ry the principal of a Protestant girl’s boarding- 
school at Versailles, a daughter of the pastor of 
Wissembourg, in Alsace. 1t was with her the 
reverse of ‘‘a clear field and no Favre.”’ 

—The new Spanish minister to the United 
States, Don ANTONIO MANTILLA, owes his dis- 
tinction in public affairs to his ability and suc- 
cess as a journalist. He is a man of about forty- 
eight years of age. After having completed his 
literary studies he went to Madrid, and became 
a political writer, contributing articles to the 
principal papers of that city, chiefly to the Zpoca, 
then as now the best paper of the Peninsula. 
Sefior MANTILLA was several times elected a 
member of the Cortes, and in 1859 he was ap- 
pointed Political Secretary of Cuba while Gen- 
eral SERRANO was Governor of the island. Short- 
ly afterward he was appointed Political Governor 
of Havana and its dependencies, On his return 
to Madrid, in 1838, he founded the Politica, which 
immediately rose to the rank of a first-class pa- 
er, and holds that reputation to-day. Senor 

ANTILLA has often had tendered to him very 
important offices, but he has refused them all. 
At length, however, he has been prevailed upon 
by Marshal SERRANO to accept the position of 

inister Plenipotentiary to this republic. While 
Sefior MANTILLA held office in Cuba he often 
visited the United States, and made our institu- 
tions and our prominent public men a profound 
study, as has been evidenced by the able articles 
from his peu which have from time to time ap- 
neared in his paper, La Politica, and elsewhere. 

o the ability of Sefior MANTILLA as a states- 
man and a practical journalist, and to the confi- 
dence reposed in him by Marshal Serrano, the 
high honor of representing his country at Wash- 
ington is wholly due. 

—NARAYAN SHESHADRI, who made so many 
clever speeches at the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance in this city, has returned to India, where 
he was warmly welcomed by his missionary 
brethren. Since the meeting of the Alliance his 
time has been spent mainly in London, 

—Surrogate WaLpRON, of Saratoga County, 
has admitted to probate the will of the widow 
of the late Chancellor WaLworts, in which all 
her property is bequeathed equally to the chil- 
dren of the late MANSFIELD TRacy WALWORTH. 

—Bishop WIL.IAMs, missionary bishop of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Japan and China, 
has ordained two of his assistants to the priest- 
hood in a Buddhist temple in the city of Takyo, 
Japan—the first time such a ceremonial ever 
took place in that country. 

—Mrs. Margaret Dickey, the oldest resident 
of Londonderry, New Hampshire, died at her 
home in that place on the 23d of July, at the 
age of ninety-four. She was one of eighty 
grandchildren of Mr. Jonn Woopsurn, who 
was one of the original Scotch-Irish settlers of 
Londonderry, who came from Londonderry, Ire- 
land, in the early part of the last century, and 





she was the widow of Mr. Joun Dicker, who, 
like herself, was a grandchild of one of the orig- 
inal settlers of the town. Her whole life had 
been spent in her native town, and her death 
occurred in the same house to which she was 
taken as a bride in the spring of 1805. She had 
outlived all her children except two, with one 
of whom she had resided since her husband’s 
death. One of Mrs. Dickey’s sisters was the 
mother of the late Horace Greetey. The 
hardy longevity of the Scotch-Irish stock is il- 
lustrated by the fact that two sisters and one 
brother of her late husband, Mrs. Marrua Boyp, 
Mrs. Mary E a, and Captain Josern Dickey, 
aged respectively ninety-four, ninety-two, and 
ninety, were present at her funeral, all of them 
in vigorous health for their advanced years. 

—Dr. WILLIAM ADaMs said, in his farewell to 
the pees he had preached to for so many years 
in the Madison Square Church, “ Personally I 
have paid more for the privilege of preaching 
the Gospel these forty years than any man in the 
city has paid for the preaching of it.” 

—MICHELET’s library was recently sold in 
Paris. It comprised avout 3000 volumes, chief- 
ly on history, and a collection of unpublished 
documents bearing on the history of France. 
There were also a good many modern books on 
geology and modern history. 

—Mrs. Watson, an English lady, now at Shem- 
lan, Mount Lebanon, for thirty years has devoted 
herself and her fortune to the work of educating 
her sex in the East. She has conducted schools 
in Athens, Candia, Valparaiso, Smyrna, Beyrout, 
Sidon, and Mount Lebanon. At the latter place 
she established a number of schools for the na- 
tives, including Roman and Greek Catholics, 
Druses, etc. She has also built a church at 
Shemlan, and has recently opened three schools 
for girls in the villages adjacent. These schools 
are taught by native teachers, trained by her- 
self. She bears the greater portion of the ex- 
penses in all her enterprises. 

—The Marchioness of Bute is a practical wom- 
an, as well as the wife of one of the richest 
men living. Recently her husband constructed 
at Cardiff, Wales, a new dock, said to be the 
largest in the world, and to have cost over 
$5,000,000. There was a formal opening, and the 
marchioness was selected to do the honor of 
saying the official say of the occasion. 

—Dr. CHARLES F. MaTLack, who died at Ger- 
mantown, Pennsylvania, on August 1, at the 
age of seventy-six, is said to have been the first, 
and for a time the only, homeopathic physician 
in that State. ~ 

—Miss CHARLOTTE YHLEN, who distinguished 
herself last year at the University of Upsala, is 
now in England for the purpose of studying the 
hospital system in London before coming te 
New York, where she proposes to enter upon 
the practice of medicine. 

—One of the most remarkable and successful 
combinations to raise the price of any article of 
grain was the recent “corner” in oats, to carry 
on which required the co-operation of several 
large capitalists, the facilities of many banks, 
and the actual use of many millions of dollars. 
The chief manager of the combination is Mr. 
SturGeEs, of Chicago, ‘‘ King Jack,” as he is fa- 
miliarly called by his friends. He is a firm-set, 
stout, wiry man, rather below the medium 
height, with iron gray hair, dark mustache, and 
a keen dark eye. With a manner calm and con- 
fident, he stood among his more excited com- 
panions, a temporary seeming dictator of the 
fortunes of the less wily. Just before three 
o'clock he bid seventy-five cents cash for regu- 
lar No. 2 corn in lots of 5000 bushels, but refused 
more than sixty-eight cents for single car-loads 
or odd lots, being altogether indifferent to the 
purchase of the latter. One minute before the 
fatal clock strokes he defiantly raised his bids to 
one dollar per bushel for lots of 5000 bushels, 
and seventy-five cents for odd lots, deliverable 
instantly. In one or two trivial instances he 
was quickly snapped and caught, whereat he 
smiled. 

—Mr. CHArLEs Tappan writes to the Boston 
Transcript the following reminiscence of AARON 
Burr: “In December, 1882, I dined with my 
nephew, OGDEN Epwakps, of New York, in com- 
pany with Aaron Burr. I had a desire to see 
that celebrated old man, though I had no great 
respect for his character, and he was invited to 
dinner to afford me an opportunity. While at 
table, after dinner, WASHINGTON became the sub- 
ject of conversation, and Burr broke out into 
a violent tirade against the ‘father of his coun- 
try.’ He said he was a mean-spirited fellow; 
that he pretended to serve his country without 
pay, while in fact he never bought a quill for 
that country without charging twice what it 
cost. You may ask if I did not reach across 
the table and smite the old reprobate on the 
mouth. It was hard to keep from doing it, I 
confess.”’ 

—Miss GrLBeERT, a blind lady, opened a blind 
school in a cellar in London, for which she paid 
eighteenpence a week. She has now one thou- 
sand pupils, whom she has taught to support 
themselves. They maintain the institution that 
gives them a home, an education, and occupa- 
tion. 

—The late Earl of Derby was accustomed to 
allude to his son, Lord STANLEY, as “the old 
man,’’ so steady-going, industrious, and discreet 
was the young man. Since then he has not only 
grown in mental wisdom and statare, but has 
become noted as one of the most industrious 
men in England. In alluding to his recent elec- 
tion as chairman of the Middlesex magistrates, 
the New York Times says: ‘‘ Having regard to 
the population of that county, the chairmanship 
of its Quarter Sessions is no joke, and it might 
have been supposed that the excessively arduous 
office of Secretary of State for India would bave 
been sufficient for the marquis’s energies. Add 
to this that he has immense estates to attend to, 
that he is Chancellor of the University of Ox- 
ford, and frequently has questions connected 
with that body referred to him, and has, more- 
over, to deal with the great private correspond- 
ence which besets every public man, and it must 
be confessed that ‘as lazy as a lord’ has not much 
meaning in his case. His avidity for work is in- 
deed amazing. Before he was in office he was 
chairman of a railroad, whose affairs he reduced 
to something like prosperity where all had been 
despair, and he was an attending member of the 
direction of a life-insurance company. But this 
was not nearly enough, so, by way of satisfying 
himself, he was continually becoming umpire in 
difficult cases, which involved intense applica- 
tion, and by way of relaxation threw off the po- 
litical article in the Quarterly.” 
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Border for Table-Bells, etc. 

Tus border is worked on silk or 
cloth in satin stitch with colored 
saddler’s silk, and with gold cord, 
which is sewed on with black silk. 


Swiss Muslin Breakfast Cap. 

Tus cap is trimmed with side- 
pleated ruffles of Swiss muslin and 
with needle-work insertion. On the 
right side is set a bow of colored 
gros grain ribbon. 


Infant’s Crochet and Knitted 
Sacque. 

Tuts sacque is worked with white 
zephyr worsted in the ordinary Af- 
ghan stitch. The edge is trimmed 
with a border in dot crochet stitch ; 
the sacque is furnished besides with 
a knitted border on the front and 
bottom. Figs. 23-25, Supplement, 
give the pattern for the sacque. Cut 
of net two pieces each from Figs. 23 
and 25 and one piece from Fig. 24. 
Having joined the back and fronts 
from 60 to 61, begin the crochet- 
work at the under edge in the mid- 
dle of the back with a foundation 
of 14 st. (stitch), work the parts in 
connection to the armholes, and 
from there finish each part separate- 


ly. The widening and narrowing necessary to obtain the shape 
of the pattern are done on the outer edge in the following man- 


ner: For the widening at 
the left side of the work, in 
connection with the foun- 
dation for the first pattern 
row (thus before the foun- 
dation st. of this row), work 
a number of ch. (chain 
stitch) of a length corre- 
sponding to that of the left 
half of the under edge. 
From these foundation st. 
always take up the number 
of st. required for the wid- 
ening in the first round of 
the respective pattern rows. 
In the first pattern row pay 
no attention to the founda- 
tion st. designed for the 
widening. For the widen- 
ing at the right side of the 
work always after finishing 
a pattern row work the 


requisite number of ch., and from these take up 1 st. 
For the narrowing in the 


each in the next round. 
second round of the pattern 


together as 1 st., and in the following round take up 


only 1 st. from these two or 
finished back and fronts on 


wrong side according to the corresponding figures. 


Begin the sleeve, according 
ner of the under side edge wi 





































INFANT’s CROCHET AND 
KyitTep Sacqve. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. V., Figs. 23-25. 


row work off 2 or 2 st. 


three veins. Join the 
the shoulders from the 


to Fig. 25, on one cor- 
th a foundation of 5 st., 


corresponding 
figures, and set 
the sleeves into 
the armholes, 
bringing 65 on 


MM” — ijl’ 


[See Fig. 2.] 


For pattern and description see 
No. VIIL., Figs. 28*, 28' 
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Fig. 1.—Wuitz Batiste Wraprer.—Front. 
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border on the petticoat; but instead 
of 21 rounds, only 14 rounds are 
worked. The border on the neck 
and the bottom of the sleeves is 
worked like the border on the belt 
of the same petticoat; but instead of 
working always three rounds in dot 
crochet stitch, always work two rounds 
only A button and button-hole serve 
for closing the sacque. 


Crepe de Chine and Black 
Lace Cravat Bow. 

To make this cravat bow edge a 
long four-cornered stiff lace founda- 
tion with gathered black lace an inch 
and three-quarters wide, and on this 
foundation arrange loops and rosettes 
of purple crépe de Chine, as shown 
by the illustration. ‘The rosettes are 
surrounded with black lace. 


Embroidered Watch-Stand, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tuts watch-stand consists of a cir- 
cular wooden bottom four inches in di- 
ameter, which is covered with brown 
pressed leather and ornamented with 
gold buttons. On this bottom is fast- 
ened a round card-board tray, which 
is lined with green velvet and pleated 
green satin, and ornamented on the 
outside with embroidery. 
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Fig. 2.—Borvrer FoR 
Watcu-Stanp, Fie. 1. 
Four Size. 


On the lower part of the stand a high 


standing bronze handle is fastened, which is furnished with a hook 


Lace Cravat Bow. 


the st. are cast off. 


after 29 st. each. 





Crrere DE CHINE anv Biack 


in the middle at the top 
for hanging up the watch. 
The design for the em- 
broidery is given by Fig. 
2, and is worked on brown 
cloth with light brown sad- 
dler’s silk in satin and 
half-polka stitch. 


Infant’s Crochet and 
Knitted Petticoat. 
Tue skirt and waist of 

this petticoat are worked 

in one piece in Afghan 

(Victoria) stitch, and are 

surrounded with a narrow 

border, which is worked in 
dot crochet stitch. ‘The 
under edge of the petticoat 
is trimmed with a knitted 
border. Begin the petti- 


coat on the under edge with a foundation of 248 st. 
(stitch), and on these work 4 pr. (pattern row) without 
changing the number of st. 

rounds—one round going forward, in which the st. 

are taken up ; and one round going back, in which 
In the fifth pr. the narrow- 
ing is commenced; to do this, in the second 
round of this pr. work off together the 39th and 
40th st. and repeat the narrowing twice, always 
after 29 st., then after 42 st., and again twice 
In this manner repeat the nar- 
rowing in the 11th, 16th, 20th, 28d, 25th, 
27th, 29th, 31st, 33d, 35th, 37th, 39th, 


Each pr. consists of two 
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Fig. 2.—Wnuite Batiste WRaPRER.—Back. 


[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 


No. VILL, Figs. 28*, 28°-33. 


and widen and 41st, and 43d pr., 
narrow in the but the number 
requisite man- } of st. decrease, of 
ner. Join the Z, course, between 
side edges of the PS every two nar- 
sleeve from the = rowings in each 
wrong side ac- Wy narrowing round. 
cording to the “A, In the second 


round of the 
36th pr., besides 
this, work off to- 
gether the 14th 
and 15th st. in the 





InFaNnt’s KnitTTED AND CROCHET 
PETTICOAT. 








60 of the sacque. 
The border which 
surrounds the 
front and under edges of the 
sacque is worked in a dot cro- 
chet stitch, like the border 
which finishes the bottom of 
the infant's petticoat illnstrated 
on this page. The knitted 
border which trims the front 
and bottom of the sacque is 
also worked like the knitted 


Fig. 1.—Emsrorperep Watcu-Sranp. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


beginning, and the 14th } seneeee 
and 15th st. before the fg 4: + pee taehenetees 
end of the round, and 3m 

the 2 st. on each side 
of the middle 10 st. of 
the work ; and in every 
following round, in a 
straight direction above 
this narrowing, narrow 
1 st. each also. In the 
2d round of the 44th 
pr. narrow once in a 
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Fig. 2.—Section or Cover or Pitiow, Fie. 1, Pace 573.—Foxt Size. 
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Fig. 1.—Cornen or Borper.—Cross Stitch EMBROIDERY. 


Description of Symbols: © 1st (darkest), ® 2d, © 8d, ! 4th (lightest), Fawn (silk); @ 1st (darkest), ® 24, 
© 3d (lightest), Green. 


Fig. 2.—Corner or Borprer.—Cross Stircn EmBroipery. 


Description of Symbols: 8 Dark Green; © Light Green; ® ist (darkest), 9 2d, @ 3d, @ 4th, 
§ 5th (lightest), Fawn (the last silk). 
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straight direction above each 
narrowing, and besides this 
work off together the middle 
2 st. between every two nar- 
rowings, and the middle 2 st. 
between the beginning and 
the first narrowing, and the 
middle 2 st. between the last 
narrowing and the end of this 
round. For the belt of the 
petticoat work in dot crochet 


no attention to the middle st. of 
each widening for the armhole. In 
the 2d-4th pr., on the side nearest 
the armhole, narrow always 1 st. in 
each pr. To do this, in the second 
round of the respective pr. cast off 
2 st. together instead of 1 st. Be- 
sides this, in the second round of the 
last of these 8 pr. narrow always 1 
st. at intervals of 6 st. on the up- 
per edge of the waist, to make it fit 





stitch as follows: Ist round. 
—Always 1 se. (single cro- 
chet) on each st. in the pre- 
ceding round; cut. off the 
thread at the end of the 
round. 2d round.—With a 
new thread always alternate- 
ly work 2 se. on the upper 
two veins of the next 2 st. 

in the preceding round, not 
working off the 
upper veins of 
the second sc., 
however, but 
work 4 ch.(chain 
stitch) on the st. 


. egg A ae taken up, and 
CuiLp’s CHATELAINE Bas. chart Wosk off the 


For pattern and description see Sup- é 
Semen, No, VIL, Fig. 27. . poet ~~ 
the 2d round, 
but the st. should always come transposed. 5th round. 
—Always | sc. on the upper two veins of each st. in 
the preceding round, 6th-8th rounds.—Always 1 se. 


snugly. Work on the 6 st. of the 
1 st. each from the horizontal veins before and | front which are nearest the armholes 
behind the vertical vein. Repeat this widen- | 24 pr. for the shoulders, in doing 
ing in the same manner in the 4th, 6th, 8th, | which widen 1 st. each in every sec- 
and 10th pr. in the same direction above the | ond following pr. to the 12th in- 
first narrowing. From the 11]th pr. on, and at | clusive always on the side nearest 
the same time forming the armhole, crochet each back and the | the armhole, and from the 14th to 
front separately 8 pr. high. To do this, in the first round of | the 24th pr. inclusive narrow 1 st. 
the 11th pr. for each of these parts take up 1 st. each only from | in every second following pr. Join 
all st. to and from the middle st. of the last widening, but pay | the finished shoulders from the 
wrong side with the 6 
st. of the backs which 
are nearest the arm- 
holes. Edge the waist 
on the back, the neck, 
and the armholes with 
a narrow border, for 
which repeat the Ist 
to 5th rounds of the 
design worked in the 
belt, and then work 
one more pr. in Af- 
ghan st. Crochet a 
similar border on the under edge of the petticoat, hav- 











CHATELAINE Bac. 








on each st. in the preceding round; atthe end of each 
of these rounds cut off the thread and lay it on anew 
in the following round. 9th-11th rounds.—Like the 
2d-4th rounds. ‘This completes the belt. For the 
waist work in connection with this, and paying no at- 
tention to the first 6 st. and the last 6 st. in the last 
round, for the narrow border on the sides, first 1 pr. 
in Afghan st., taking up 1 st. from every st., except- 
ing those before referred to (94 st. in the original). 
In the next pr. the widening is begun. ‘To do this, 
in the first round of the second pr. take up from the 
st. at both sides of the middle 52 st. always 3 st. in- 
stead of 1 st. taking 1 st. from the vertical vein and 








Fig. 1.—Crocuet Prttow. 
[See Fig. 2, Page 572.] 





ing first joined the side edges of the petticoat from the 
wrong side to the 28th pr. The knitted border is 
worked separately lengthwise, in rounds going back 
and forth, on a foundation of 533 st. (the number of 
st. should be divisible by 13) in the following manner: 
Ist round.—* 1 k. (knit plain), t. t. o. (throw the 
thread over), 1 k., five times k. 2 together (knit 2 st, 
together), then 1 k., t. t. 0.; repeat from *. ‘This 
repetition from * takes place in each round indicated 
by *, and will therefore not be referred to further. 
2d round.—All knit plain. 3d round.—* 1k., t. t. 0., 
1 k., k. 2 together, k. 3 together, k. 2 together, 1 k., 
t. t. 0, 4th round.—All knit plain. 5th round.—* 1k., 
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Fig. 1.—Suit ror Girt Fig. 2.—Suit For Fig. 3.—Suit ror Giri Fig. 4.—Sacque ror’ Fig. 5.—Suit- ror Fig. 6.—Sucir ror Fig. 7.—Scir ror Fig. 8.—Dress For 
FROM 3 TO 5 YRARS OLD. Girt FROM 6 To 8 FROM 3 TO 5 YEARS OLD. GirRL FROM I1 To 13 Girt From 5 TO) ~GrirRL FROM 13 TO GtRL FROM 6 TO 8 Cnitp From 2 To 
Back.—[See Fig. 3.] YEARS OLD.—FRONT. Front. —{See Fig. 1.] YEARS OLD. 7 YEARS OLD. 15 YEARS OLD. YeARS OLD.—Back. 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description [See Fig. 7.] For pattern and description [See Fig. 2.] 
see a No. IL, For description see see Supplement, No. IT., For description see 

igs. 7-10, Supplement. Figs. 7-10. Supplement. 


For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Supplement, 
No. III, Figs. 11-17. 


For pattern and de- For description see 
scription see Suppl., Supplement 
No. 1V., Figs. 18-22. 


Figs. 1-8.—SUITS FOR CHILDREN FROM 2 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 


For description see 
Supplement, 
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t. t. o., 2 k., k. 3 together, 2 k., t. t.0. Re- 
peat seven times the fourth and fifth rounds, 
then work 2 rounds all knit plain, and cast off 
the st. Join the ends of the finished border from 


the wrong side, and sew it to the under edge of 
the petticoat. Finish the waist of the petticoat 
with buttons and button-holes for closing. 





OUR “HUMMING-BIRD.” 
By PAUL H. HAYNE. 


An, well I know the reason why 

They called her by that graceful name: 

She seems a creature born with wings, 

O’er which a rainbow spirit flings 

Fair hues of softly shifting flame ; 

Light is she as the changeful air, 

Borne on gay humors every where, 
Bewitchingly. 


Her soul hath seldom breathed a sigh; 
No hint of care hath ever stirred 
Her being; sunshine and the breeze 
Have been the fairy witnesses 
Of all those joys our happy bird 
Hath from the golden fountains drawn 
Of youth unsullied as the dawn, 

So lavishly. 


Full many a flower, just hovering nigh, 
In life’s broad garden, rife with sweets, 
She deftly drains of nectar dew; 
Then, sylph-like, sweeps o’er pathways new 
To taste some balmier bliss she meets ; 
Now flashing fast through myrtle bowers, 
Now clinging to red lips of flowers, 
Capriciously, 


Forbear, rash heart! forbear to try 

Our bird to capture with your wiles, 

For, lo! she glimmers like a beam 

Of fancy, or from dream to dream ; 

Vain are a lover's tears or smiles 

To check her flight bewildering, 

To tame her soul, or chain her wing 
Submissively. 


Nay! let the dazzling fairy fly 

From flower to flower, so gladly whirled ; 

Cruel it were her matchless light 

By one rude touch to dim or blight, 

To see her luminous pinions furled 

In grosser airs than those which stray 

Round the fresh rose-buds of the May, 
Deliciously. 





LOST FOR LOVE. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avruor or “Taken at THe Foon,” “Srrancers 
anp Prierims,” “ Avrora Fioyp,” Ero. 





CHAPTER XXV. 


“Le voyage qu’ils font n’a ni soleil ni lune; 
Nul homme n’y pent rien porter de sa fortune, 
Tant le maitre est jaloux! 
Le vo qu'lis font est profond et sans bornes; 
On le fait & pas lents parmi des faces mornes; 
Et nous le ferons tous!” 


“Your fearful minds are thick and misty then; 
For there sits Death—there sits imperious Death.” 
A putt leaden sorrow weighed down Flora’s 

heart after that interview with Mrs. Gurner. 

‘There had been a sad sweetness in her grief for 

the lover she had believed true, a tender mourn- 

fulness in every tear; for those tears had seemed 
tribute paid to the lost, and she had deemed her 
dead worthy of all tribute. But in the grief she 
felt for the man who had been false to her there 
was nothing but bitterness—the galling sense of 
self-scorn. Henceforward she was ashamed of 
her sorrow, and shed her tears in secret, and nev- 
er more breathed her lover's name, save to God 
in passionate prayers for the healing balm of for- 
getfulness. A change came over her from this 
time ; but a change so subtle that no eye except 

Dr. Ollivant’s noted the transformation. There 

was a growing womanliness in her manner. 

‘That child-like sweetness which had first bewitch- 

ed the strong man’s senses, till, all unawares, his 

heart was won, seemed to have passed out of the 
girl’s nature. She held her head higher, and 
there was a proud cold look in those eves whose 
expression had once been all softness and plead- 
ing. Flora had never been conscious of her 
pride till it had been outraged ; but she wore her 
new sorrow like the proudest of women. 
Ignorant of the cause of this change, Dr. Olli- 
vant lost himself in speculation about it. Had 

Flora discovered all at once that her lover had 

never been worthy of her; and resolved to put 

away her grief? Had she developed the truth 
out of her inner consciousness, after steadfastly 
refusing to be convinced by him, Cuthbert Olli- 
vant? He knew not what to think, and dared 
not question the subject of his doubts. Was it 
not sufficient bliss for him to be tolerated by her? 
and so long as she suffered him in her company 
had he not reason for content? Ohne 
hast, ohne rast! was his watch-cry. His single 
hope lay in patience. 
ot by a word did Flora betray her lost lover's 

secret. She told her father nothing of Mrs. Gur- 
ner’s visit. She gathered her shaken senses to- 
gether an hour or two after that reduced gentle- 
woman's departure, and took Tiny for an airing 
in the Broad Walk, so as to come in with a breath 
of fresh air about her when her father returned 
from the City. Only her pallid cheeks betrayed 
the mental torture of those three hours. 

** Why, Baby, you are paler than ever to-day!” 
said the fond father, as he kissed her. ‘‘ I am 
afraid Kensington does not agree with you.” 





**T don’t think it does particularly well, papa.” 

‘** Relaxing,” said Mark, gravely. ‘* We'll go 
to Hampstead.” 

**No, no, papa; that would be too cold for 

you.” 
” No, love, not on this side of November. 
Ollivant told me a few days ago that he thought 
a bracing air would suit me. We'll try Hamp- 
stead.” 

Flora gave a little sigh of relief. Tt would be 
something to have done with that drawing-room, 
which had been in a manner poisoned by Mrs. 
Gurner’s presence. That sofa yonder, on the 
edge whereof she had sat primly, evoked her im- 
age. Strange how grief infects chairs and tables! 

The contemplated change of quarters was dis- 
cussed with Dr. Ollivant that evening. 

** You are tired of Kensington, then?” he said 
to Flora. 

‘**T don’t care much for it,” she answered, list- 
lessly. 

‘* Yet you could hardly have pleasanter rooms, 
or @ gayer prospect.” 

‘*Is it gay to see people one knows nothing 
about riding backward and forward ?” she asked ; 
‘**cantering up and down, up and down, as if 
there were no such thing as care in the world? 
I think I would rather live in a forest, where 
there was nothing but tall black pine-trees under 
a winter sky.” 

**T fancy you would soon be tired of the for- 
est. However, let us try Hampstead. The bra- 
cing air may suit you and your papa both.” 

He said not a word of the trouble to him- 
self involved in this change—his longer journey 
to and fro. He was thankful that Flora did not 
ask to leave the neighborhood of London alto- 
gether. A mile or two more or less would make 
little difference to him. 

She went on with her education bravely after 
that revelation of Walter Leyburne’s falsehood ; 
pinned herself to her task-work, attacked verbs 
and declensions, idioms and inversions, with a 
will. She wished to thrust her lost lover’s im- 
age out of her mind—to leave no room for fatal 
memories. Yet he was with her too often, de- 
spite her endeavors. His eidolon hovered over 
her as she sat at her desk, just as he had stood 
beside her easel a few weeks ago. Sometimes 
she looked round, with a wild fancy that she 
would verily see him standing there in the flesh ; 
she had felt an overpowering sense of his pres- 
ence, almost amounting to conviction, and listen- 
ed, trembling, half expecting to hear his voice. 
Invisible, impalpable, he might vet speak to her. 

She had vague thoughts of spiritualism—com- 
mune with the dead. But these she laughed to 
scorn in her colder moments, reminding her- 
self that since he had never really loved her, 
there could be no sympathy between them strong 
enough to draw the dead to the living, no link 
to bring him near to her. His wandering soul 
would flutter back to the girl he had really loved, 
and find its nest in that vulgar bosom. Not to 
her, not to her who had loved him so fondly, 
would his spirit return. 

No amateur preceptor could have desired a 
more industrious pupil. Indeed, Dr. Ollivant 
had to recommend less devotion to Horace and 
Linneus, the flowers and the stars. The girl’s 
mind ripened rapidly in this intellectual forcing- 
house. She only read the books the doctor 
brought her, and those were all of the highest 
order of literature. The mighty world of nat- 
ural science opened before her, and there were 
brief intervals of her life in which, lost in wonder 
at the marvels of the universe, she forgot how 
much she had lost in that particular unit whose 
disappearance had made earth desolate. 

They explored Hampstead and its environs, 
and found an old-fashioned cottage at West End, 
in a curious little rural nook, where there were 
a few pretty old houses, which seemed to have 
gone astray from somewhere else, and halted 
there i. a fanciful purposeless way, the spot be- 
ing remote from church and post-office, and all 
the vulgar necessities of life in the way of butch- 
er’s-meat and chandlery. 

The house Mr. Chamney hired was a low 
rambling place, with crinkled rough-cast walls, 
and a great many beams about it; a cottage set 
in an odd triangular garden protected by a dense 
hedge of greenest holly; a garden where the 
dahlias, which are the banners of autumn’s ad- 
vance-guard, were flaming gayly already. 

Flora was inclined to be charmed with the 
place for the first minute, and then averted her 
eyes from its beauties with a stifled sigh. She 
thought how Walter would have admired the 
pretty rustic dwelling, how fair a background it 
would have made for one of his favorite genre 
pictures. What was its fairness worth to her 
without Walter—that Walter who had never 
been hers ? 

Mark was pleased with the rusticity of the 


t. 

**T shall almost feel as if I was at our old 
station on the Darling Downs again,” he said, 
**where we used to see a stranger once in three 
months or'so. [It ‘Il seem quite nice to be ever 
so far away from the butcher, and to have to ride 
into Hampstead for stores,” 

Flora brightened at her father’s pleasure. 
After all, she had him; he who had never 
ceased to love her; whose thoughts, from the 
day of her birth, had been all love for her. 
Could she be so wicked as to repine, to think 
life empty, because of a loss that was no loss, 
only the end of a deception, only the awakening 
from a fond and foolish dream ? 

She told herself that she would be happy 
henceforward, that she would make the most 
of life with her father. That happiness was 
left to her, and even that might be brief. She 
flung one wild, despairing glance forward to days 
to come, when she might weep and lament 
amidst a deeper desolation than her mind could 
compass now—fatherless. 

Day by day she acquired stronger command 
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over herself, and seemed to live only to please 
and pet her father. Never was a man so wor- 
shiped by an only daughter as Mark Chamney 
by this pale, thoughtful girl with the grave eves 
and pensive mouth. ‘To Cuthbert her conduct 
was inexpressibly beautiful. He saw the girlish 
stoic doing silent battle with her grief, conquer- 
ing her womanly heart by the force of filial love. 

**She is beyond all measure lovely; she is a 
woman above all other women, and I am justi- 
fied in giving her a measureless love,” thought 
the doctor, as he rode back to Wimpole Street 
after an evening at West End. He spent all 
his evenings there, just as he had done at Ken- 
sington Gore, and he rode to and fro, as the 
quickest way of traveling—rode back to town 
late on dark starless nights, when the Finchley 
Road was silent as the wild sheep-walks of 
Queensland, 

One day Mr. Chamney proposed that Flora 
should take to riding. ‘The pale wan look of 
her face alarmed him. She smiled at him, but 
her smiles were cheerless. It would be good 
for her to canter along those pretty rustic roads 
and lanes which lay between West End and 
Edgware. ‘The doctor was on the alert at once, 
and volunteered to find her a clever hack, with 
a canter as easy as the slumbrous swing of a 
rocking-horse, and none of those vicious pro- 
clivities which are wont to distinguish the equine 
race. Mark insisted upon having a hand in the 
selection ; and the two men met in the City one 
morning, and had various animals paraded be- 
fore them, till their choice fell upon a well-fed- 
looking bay mare, with a mild and cow-like 
temperament; a lymphatic animal, tranquil- 
minded as a childless widow with money in the 
Funds, whose business in life was to look pros- 
perons and pretty. 

Flora was grateful, and tried to seem glad. 
Perhaps this gift of the horse—a living, loving 
creature, whose dark full eyes looked at her gen- 
tly, and whose velvet nostrils seemed to thrill 
under her caressing touch—was just the wisest 
offering her father could have made her. Her 
step grew lighter as she ran backward and for- 
ward to Titania’s stable—the cow-like bay had 
been named Titania; the landscape, the fresh 
clear air, gave her new life, and brought a faint 
glow to the white cheeks, and some touch of the 
old rose tint to the pale lips. She had learned 
the polite art of horsemanship, with a select class 
of young ladies, at a Notting Hill riding-school 
during her tutelage at Miss Mayduke’s ; learned 
to canter gracefully over the tan of a circular 
shed, and even to jump over a low bar. Under 
the doctor’s tuition she acquired complete mas- 
tery over the mild Titania, and im due time 
ceased to be stricken with a kind of mental 
palsy at the sight of an omnibus or a wagon 
bearing down upon her. 

Kind as the doctor was, however, Flora care- 
fully avoided riding alone with him. She had 
an ever-present dread of a repetition of the scene 
in Tadmor church-yard whenever they two were 
left alone together. So when the doctor spared 
an afternoon for a ride she contrived that her fa- 
ther should be with them on an honest weight- 
carrying roadster he had bought for the groom, 
and at other times she rode in the early morning 
with the groom for her attendant and protector. 
Her health improved from this time forward ; 
and what with long rustic rides, study, reading 
aloud to her father, devoted attention to his 
simple wants, and honsekeeping, the mysteries 
whereof she was gradually acquiring, Flora had 
little time for nursing her secret grief. God's 
healing balm of oblivion had been given to her 
in some small measure. Her sorrow awoke at 
times, and stung the soft heart where it nestled, 
but it was an endurable sorrow. 

**T have my father,” she said to herself; ‘*I 
ought to be happy.” And hand in hand with 
this thought went the hope that her father 
would be spared to her for years to come. She 
had lost so much, Heaven would surely leave her 
the remnant of her happiness. 

The first chill winds of October were the sig. 
nal for a new change of abode. Sweet as West 
End Cottage was, Dr. Ollivant suggested its 
abandonment. Mr. Chamney must winter in 
a milder climate. Pinemouth, in Hampshire, 
would suit him admirably. The doctor was 
careful not to hint at a Devonian watering- 
place. So it was settled that they should start 
for Pinemouth on the twentieth, the doctor prom- 
ising to secure rooms for them, and to make all 
things smooth. 

“IT shall miss my evenings sadly,” he said, 
**and my pupil.” 

**You can run down to us sometimes, per- 
haps ?” suggested Mark. 

“Perhaps now and then for a few hours on a 
Sunday.” 

**That would hardly’be worth your while,” 
said Mark. 

**Oh yes, it would,” replied the doctor, with 
his quiet smile; ‘‘I should not thick the jour- 
ney wasted trouble, believe me. But I must 
not give myself as much latitude as I did in 
the summer. My absences were too long, and 
I had to endure some very severe reproaches 
when I came home, especially from the patients 
who have nothing particular the matter with 
them.” 

Flora had taken her last long ride throngh the 
lovely lanes, her last quiet walk with her father 
on the Heath at sunset, and all was ready for 
their journey to Pinemouth, when something 
happened which made the journey impossible, 
and rooted them to the West End Cottage. 

Mark Chamney’s chronic cough, which the 
doctor had watched with some uneasiness—not 
a particularly bad cough in itself, but alarming 
in such a patient—suddenly developed into a 
sharp attack of bronchitis. Mark had caught 
cold somehow, in spite of his daughter's unvary- 
ing care ; some wandering blast among the winds 
that blow had pierced him, as with the shaft of 





death. He took to his bed in the old-fashioned 
lattice-windowed chamber, looking toward the 
green pastures of Finchley and Harrow’s wooded 
hill. From the first Cuthbert Ollivant knew 
pretty well what the end must be. But how 
was he to tell Flora, whose pleading eyes pite- 
ously supplicated words of hope and comfort ? 
Should he tell her the truth at all? Rather let 
her feel the last ray of life’s sunset, beguiled to 
the very end by hope; better for the patient's 
feeble chance of lengthened days—better, per- 
haps, for herself. When the blow came, strength 
to suffer would come to her somehow from that 
presiding Power whereof the doctor thought but 
vaguely, He told her none of his fears, there- 
fore, but gave her as much comfort as he dared, 
without actual falsehood. He would not give 
her power to turn upon him by-and-by and say, 
“You deceived me.” He would not give her 
reason to despise him. 

Mrs. Ollivant came down to West End to help 
in the task of nursing—or perhaps rather to take 
care of Flora, who needed all the care affection 
could give her, as the days went by without bring- 
ing signs of recovery, and the awful possibility 
hanging over her began to shape itself in the 
girl's mind. 

Day after day, as Mark grew weaker, less able 
to speak to her, more prone to intervals of wan- 
dering speech and brief and broken slumbers, 
Flora asked Dr. Ollivant the same agonizing 
question, ‘‘Is there danger?” For a week he 
fenced with the difficulty, replied in language 
for the most part technical, which left doubt 
and even hope in the questioner’s mind, But 
at last there came one fateful morning when he 
must either lie to her utterly or tell her the dis- 
mal truth. Yes, there was peril: it was doubt- 
ful if she would have her father with her many 
more days. 

She shed no tear. Her heart seemed to 
stand still, all her senses to be benumbed for the 
moment, at the leaden touch of that unspeakable 
grief. Lip and cheek whitened, and she stood 
looking at the doctor dumbly, while he yearned 
to take her to his breast and comfort her with 
tears and kisses and tender, pitying words, as 
such a child should be comforted. 

** Why does not God take me too?” she said 
at last. ‘‘ He would if He were merciful.” 

** My love, we must not question His mercy,” 
exclaimed Mrs, Ollivant, with a shocked look, 
putting her arms round the girl. ‘*‘ All His acts 
are good and wise, even when He robs us of our 
dearest.” 

Flora pushed her away. 

** How dare you preach that to me ?” she cried, 
passionately. ‘*Is it good to part us two who 
are all the world to each other? Why may not 
I die too? What useam] in the world? When 
he is gone, there will be no one left who cares 
for me.” 

** Flora, you know that is not trne,” said the 
doctor, with grave reproach. It was the first 
time he had ever hinted at his secret since that 
day in Tadmor church-yard. 

‘**No one whom I care for, at any rate,” said 
Flora, cruelly. She had no mercy upon any one 
in Mer great agony—hated every one who seemed, 
even by way of consolation, to come between 
her and her dying father. How dared they seek 
to lessen her grief? How could she ever grieve 
enough for him? 

She broke from Mrs. Ollivant’s restraining 
arms and flew up stairs to her father’s room, 
and crouched down by his bed, determined nev- 
er more to leave his side. The last hours of that 
ebbing life should be hers, and hers only. The 
doctor had brought in a trained nurse, mild and 
skillful. but Flora was jealous of the hireling’s 
ministrations, and would hardly suffer her help. 

One evening, after a day of weakness and fit- 
ful slumber, Mark seemed better than he had 
been from the beginning of his illness—his brair. 
clearer, his voice stronger. It was but one ot 
those latest flashes of the vital spark which il- 
luminate the dusk of life’s close; but to Flora 
it seemed a promise of recovery. Her eyes 
shone with newly kindled hope; she trembled 
with the wild joy that thrilled through every 
vein. He was better—he would live. ‘The aw- 
ful doom would be averted. 

Mark stretched out his wasted hand uncertain- 
ly, seeking hers. She clasped and kissed it. 

‘* My love, I am so glad you are so near me!” 

‘*T am never away from you, dear father. I 
will never Jeave you till you are well and strong 
again.” 

‘*Oh, my poor child, that will never be.” 

“Yes, yes, papa; you are better to-night.” 

‘*My mind is clearer, my darling. God has 
given me an interval of reason after all those trou- 
blesome dreams — strange, meaningless dreams 
—that bewilder- and oppress me. I can think 
clearly to-night, I want to talk about your fu- 
ture, Flora.” 

‘Our future, papa,” she said, piteously: ‘‘I 
have no future without you.” 

‘* My dearest love, you will live and try to be 
a bright, happy woman—useful to others, as a 
woman should be—for my sake. Perhaps in 
that dim world where death is leading me I may 
have some knowledge of your life. If that be 
so, how sweet it will be to me to know that my 
darling is fulfilling a woman’s fairest destiny— 
loving and beloved, happy wife, happy mother!” 

‘* Papa, papa, you are torturing me! I live 
only for you; I have no earthly hope but in 

ou!” 

‘¢ Where is Ollivant ?” 

Was his mind beginning to wander again? she 
thought, the question seemed so wide of their 
previous talk. 

*“* Down stairs, papa. He is here every even- 
ing, you know.” 

1 ** Ring the bell, Baby. I want to talk to 
im.” 

She obeyed, and Cuthbert came swiftly in an- 

swer to her summons. He sat down by the bed 
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on the side opposite Flora, and Mark extended 
the other feeble hand to his old school-fellow. 

‘That's well, Cuthbert,” he said; ‘‘ I want 
you with me, as well as my darling, my cher- 
ished only child. It seems a hard thing to leave 
her quite alone in the world—friendless, unpro- 
tected.” 

** She can never be that while I live,” answer- 
ed the doctor, eagerly. ‘* Have you not asked 
me to be her guardian, and am I not pledged to 
guard and cherish her so long as I live?” 

**IT know, I know,” said Mark, dreamily ; 
‘* but there’s something else.” 

He lapsed into silence, his hands still lying 
wide apart, one in Flora’s clasp, the other grasp- 
ed tight in Cuthbert’s sinéwy fingers. Neither 
of them spoke to him: his words, his breath, 
were too precious. Flora sat watching his face 
in the dim light of the distant solitary candle. 
They had been careful to keep the light subdued. 

“If I hadn’t trusted you, do you think [ 
should ever have given you such a charge, Cuth- 
bert ?” Mark asked at length. 

*“*T have been—I shall be—worthy of that 
trust,” answered Dr. Ollivant; ‘‘ wherever else 
I may fail, I shall not fail in that.” 

**T believe it. What if I were to make it a 
greater trust, a more sacred charge? What if I 
have read your secret, Cuthbert ?” 

** Papa?” cried Flora, pleadingly. 

** My love, I must speak freely. There is a 
time in every man’s life when conventional re- 
straint must end. Yes, Ollivant, I know your 
secret. Such devotion as you have shown has 
a deeper root than friendship. 1 have read the 
truth in that grave face of yours, honestly as you 
have tried to hide it. You are more than my lit- 
tle girl's guardian—you are her lover.” 

‘* Papa, how can you be so cruel, when you 
know—” 

“Yes, a girl's fleeting fancy. Why should it 
be the blight of a woman’s life? My pet, you 
were created to bless an honest man’s home; and | 
my old friend loves you—loves you as your first 
lover never had the power to love.” 

’  **God knows it is true!” said Cuthbert, and 
no word beyond. ‘The dying father was plead- 
ing his cause better than he could have pleaded 
it. There is no earthly wisdom higher than that 
clear light which comes when Death waits at the 
door. 

*“Take her for your wife, Ollivant; there is 
no other kind of guardianship that can fitly shield 
her from the storms of fate. You have won her 
fairly. The husband I chose for her is dead and 
gone, and has been mourned sincerely. My child 
will not gainsay her father’s last wish, her fa- 
ther’s last prayer. Let me put these two hands 
together as the closing act of my life.” 

He drew those opposite hands feebly toward 
his breast across the narrow bed. Easy enough 
te resist that feeble movement, yet which of those 
two could have the heart to oppose him? ‘The 
hands met—one with a thrill that was sharp as 
pain; the other dull, inert, uncomplying, al- 
though unresisting. 

‘** There, children,” said Mark, ‘‘ that is a kind 
of sacrament. Let neither of you forget this 
moment. If there is any thought or knowledge 
in the grave, I shall think of you united and 
happy.” 

Flora drew her hand gently from Dr. Ollivant’s, 
and knelt down by the bed, sobbing. 

** Papa,” she cried, when the words could 
come, ‘‘live for my sake. Life and the world 
would be hateful to me without you. I can not 
care for any one else—I can not think of any 
one else. Ihave but one buried love—and yours. 
If I lose you, I lose all.” 

‘* Hush !” said her father, gently; ‘‘ at your 
age life is but beginning. Perhaps while they 
are lying warm and dark in their cocoons the 
butterflies think that life would be bleak without 
that shelter; yet see how happily they flutter in 
the sunshine when the poor old husk is decayed 
and forgotten !” 

And with this simile Mark Chamney sank into 
a gentle slumber, from which he woke no more 
in this lower world—a sleep so tranquil that 
only Flora, against whose breast his head reposed, 
heard the last long-drawn sigh. 

In the bleak autumnal dawn Cuthbert Ollivant 
found her sitting on the bed with her dead father 
in her arms, tearless, and with a blank white face 
whose aspect filled him with terror, It was like 
the face: of one whose reason trembled in the 
balance. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





A GERMAN TEA-PARTY. 


T is quite a different affair from its American 
sister. With a few touches we will try to 
give our readers a glimpse at one, asking them 
to remember that every thing in Germany is in 
statu quo, and that the tea-party we go to now 
is the same as the one at which Frau Goethe 
and Frau Schiller used to knit and gossip. The 
company is invited to tea at seven. In the dress- 
ing-room every one must put on white kid gloves. 
No matter if the dress is of the plainest woolen 
stuff, these gloves must be worn at the entrance 
into the parlor. If for any reason vou have the 
good fortune to be star of the evening, you are 
conducted to a seat on the sofa. There are no 
rocking-chairs and but few easy-chairs here, 
therefore the sofa must bear the responsibility 
of expressing the highest hospitality of the host- 
ess. Very pressing must be the invitations, and 
very decided must be the refusals, before one 
finally consents to accept the honor. We have 
sometimes seen the sofa remain empty the whole 
evening, while the guests sat upon hard straight- 
backed chairs, because all were too modest to oc- 

; cupy it. After the formalities of entrance are 
‘; over the white gloves are drawn off the hands, 
‘and the knitting-work drawn out of the pocket, 


little hive of twenty knitting, talking beings. 
Soon a servant appears with the social cup, send- 
ing up its incense from a pretty silver tray. 
With this are passed all manner of cakes. We 
believe that no people can excel the Germans in 
the ingenuity with which they produce variety 
of form and flavor in these little cakes, The 
tea is not swallowed in one scalding draught, as 
is too often the case with us. ‘Fhe Germans 
never *‘ make a business” of any thing, whereas 
we make a business of every thing, even of drink- 
ing our tea. A sip or two is taken, the cup, with 
the cake laid in one side of the saucer, is set 
upon the table, and a few more rounds on the 
stocking are knit, another sip, and another jour- 
ney to the seam-needle, the tongue keeping pace 
with the fingers. A young lady is asked to play, 
and she leaves her tea as if it had no more ca- 
pacity for growing cold than a July sun, sings 
two or three songs, and plays a few airs from 
one of Wagner's operas, which are great favor- 
ites here, and returns to her cup and her knit- 
ting. One by one the cups are refilled, the cakes 
passed again, and the sipping, working, chatting, 
and music go on for half an hour longer, when 
the dishes are removed. 
At our first tea-party, as these ceremonies had 
occupied so long a time, and as there were no 
signs of any thing more, we supposed that that 
was ‘‘the tea-party.” We had come in from a 
brisk walk, and were hungry ; but we are not fond 
of tea, and can not eat sweet things, and we con- 
fess to a slight feeling of having been defrauded. 
But in the course of half an hour an advance 
company of glasses filled with delicious cordial 
came marching in, and we took courage, for 
surely the main army would follow, and truly 
enough it did. First came pastelles, which for 
the benefit of the ignorant we will state are made 
of a table-spoonful of chopped meat, spiced, and 
baked inside a cake of delicate pastry. After 
these fresh plates were brought, accompanied by 
black bread and white bread spread thick with 
batter almost or entirely without salt, boiled 
tongue, ham, roast beef—all cold and sliced—boil- 
ed eggs, and salads. After these had been lei- 
surely disposed of the plates were removed, and 
in due time a large ice-cream was brought. It 
was in the shape of a circular cake, about two 
inches thick. A form, or, as we may call it, a 
dish, is made of the same material of which the 
sugar kisses are made at home—white of eggs, 
sugar, and so forth. This is filled with ice- 
cream, on the top of which is a pretty arrange- 
ment of fruit made of ice or sherbet frozen in 
moulds, having the shape of pears, apples, peach- 
es, and cherries ; the colors of the different fruits 
are imitated, and the effect is charming. After 
these plates were removed we were ready to cry, 
Hold! But no, the air was ominous of something 
more. ‘* When one is among the Turks, one 
must do as the ‘'urkeys do,” and watching, wesaw 
that the other Turkeys still held their napkins in 
their laps, and we did the same. After a while 
a ‘‘sand fort” was brought. It was a large 
cake, delicately frosted, and a consin-german cer- 
tainly to our sponge-cake, having all the delicacy, 
but without the dryness of the latter. After this 
was eaten the napkins were folded, and the com- 
pany dispersed with the lingering adieus which 
are the custom here. One must shake hands 
half a dozen times, and send messages of greet- 
ing to all the members of the different families, 
from the great-grandmother down to the baby. 
Our tea had been brought in at seven o'clock, 
and it was a quarter of eleven when we finished 
our last piece of cake. All the courses were 
served with the same Teutonic deliberation 
which we have described in regard to the tea. 
The singing, playing, knitting, and talking went 
on all the time—in fact they seemed the string 
on which the viands were strung. To us it 
seemed strange to begin the meal with cake, and 
to see nothing more of the tea after the cake was 
eaten. But stranger and more disagreeably 
strikes us the absence of gentlemen in these 
gatherings. The lords of creation seldom come 
together with ladies socially, except in balls or 
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exclamation on dropping a stitch, and that name 
to which ‘‘every knee shall bow” is thought 
none too good to use as an expression of sur- 
prise that some opera singer has performed his 
part poorly, or that a neighbor has had a dress 
cut after a different style from the common 
mode. There certainly can remain no sacred- 
ness about a name which has been thus dragged 
through the dust of conversation. 

The ladies dress much more plainly than we 
do, and though silks are much cheaper here than 
in America, one does not see a silk dress half so 
often, A black alpaca and a good woolen dress 
of some kind are all that are necessary for a 
winter campaign with these coffee and tea drink- 
ing dames and maidens. 

We will close our sketch by a word of admi- 
ration for the sensible way in which the Ger- 
mans prepare for the entertainment of their 
guests. All the cake and bread is brought from 
the baker’s, and hot bread is never seen upon the 
table. When we think of the tyrant races of 
biscuits and drop-cakes which always will be 
just a little too short or too long, too brown or 
too light, too thick or too thin, and which cause 
an under-current of anxiety for the hostess, be- 
neath even the most graceful and inteflectual 
flow of soul, we resolve that, once again in Amer- 
ica, we will never give our guests another hot 
biscuit. And when we compare stepping into a 
store and buying as many delicate slices of boiled 
tongue or ham as the company requires with the 
selecting, buying, boiling, skimming, pressing, 
and slicing which exhaust the mental and bod- 
ily resources for two days before the gathering, 
we feel that America is in danger of losing her 
reputation for practical ideas. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


HOUSANDS who are enjoying the cool 

breezes—perchance breezes almost too cool 
for summer comfort—by the sea-shore or upon 
the mountain slope, read with deep interest of 
the successful trips of the Harvest Home, the 
floating hospital of St. John’s Guild. The ar- 
rangements for these excursions are made with 





reference to the convenience of the mothers hav- 
ing sick children. The poor mother must be 
cook for her well children as well as nurse to 
the sick ones; hence it is a great comfort to 
her that the Harvest Home sails at a convenient 
hour in the morning, and returns sufficiently 
early for her to prepare supper for her family. 
Moreover, she is allowed to take on board young 
children, brothers and sisters of the sick one, 
whom she could not leave alone at home. All 
are fed and cared for, thus relieving her from 
anxiety. The scenes on the decks of the sick 
children’s barge are peculiarly touching. Pale, 
puny little creatures lie curled up in their moth- 
ers’ arms, or reclining on the deck, enveloped in 
their party-colored wrappin Dull eyes grow 
bright and cheeks flush under the influence of 
fresh air and pleasant views. To many the rest- 
ful change and thorough care and medical at- 
tendance will bring returning health; some, 
alas! must droop and die, the present only af- 
fording a fleeting pleasure. The music on these 
trips is of much value, driving away the depres- 
sion that rests on many sad and weary hearts, 
and the beautiful blossoms which have been 
sent by friends of the poor and sick have a like 
beneficial influence. Although we all know_how 
largely health depends upon sanitary regulations, 
yet few realize how very much greater is the mor- 
tality among children in the crowded and un- 
wholesome sections of New York city than in 
the well-drained and properly built areas. The 
strong and well may endure the pestilential at- 
mosphere of their miserable tenements—espe- 
cially as their working hours may be spent in 
healthier localities—but for the sickly infant 
there seems no safety except in escape to fresh- 
er air and purer surroundings. 





In the Western States the occupation of the 
farmer is any thing but monotonous. At day- 
light he is up searching his corn hills for cut- 
worms; in the forenoon he sprinkles the potato- 
bugs with Paris green; in the afternoon he pours 
boiling water on the chinch-bugs in the wheat 
fields; later the curculio is attacked; while the 





where there is dancing. German society, par- 
ticularly in the older and smaller towns, seems 
to be constructed on the idea that it is not good 
for men and women to come much in contact 
socially, especially if unmarried. With simple 
frankness we once expressed our preference for 
gatherings where gentlemen form a part of the 
company. A dear old German lady, who was 
shocked at the immorality of our sentiments, and 
was anxious to save our character from ignominy 
and disgrace, laid her hands reprovingly upon 
our knee, and whispered, ‘‘ You must not say 
that: people will think you want to get mar- 
ried !” 

The music which one hears at these little par- 
ties is of the most classic order. ‘The Germans 
laugh at American taste, and think it amusing 
that Abt and his songs have been received by us 
with so much enthusiasm. The theatre and 
opera are the great topics of conversation. They 
are the minister and his family, the new church 
or vestry, and the parish quarrel of America. 
All Germany runs wild after theatre and opera. 
There are few families so poor that they do not 
occasionally give themselves the treat of going to 
a play, and the middle and higher classes have a 
regular subscription ticket, which takes them a 
certain number of times in a week or month as 
the case may be. For the most part the conver- 
sation at the tea-parties is confined to very ordi- 
nary subjects. The German women, as a class, 
pride themselves much more on the number of 
stockings or fine napkins which they have laid 
away in the closet than upon literary attainments. 
There are some charming exceptions, but they 
only prove the rule. 

The profanity of the ladies is shocking to 
American ears. All those sweet names which 
we keep sacred in the Holy of Holies are here 
tossed from lip to lip with perfect indifference. 





and a quiet hum of chitchat rises from the busy 


The name of the Supreme Being is used as an 


grasshoppers afford occupation for all the time 
not otherwise employed. 





A Boston gentleman informs the public that 
he has a new method by which he is enabled to 
predict the weather a week, or even a month, in 
advance. He gave it, according to his data, for 
the first two weeks in August. On comparing 
the predictions with the actual weather, we come 
to the conclusion that any body might have pre- 
dicted just as correctly. 





Suday is not the most restful and comfort- 
able of days at the majority of summer resorts. 
On Saturday there is an influx of strangers, in 
addition to a multitude of “‘ heads of families,”’ 
who come for a day’s sojourn. Every private 
room is full, cots are set up in parlors, the tables 
are overcrowded, and one gets only half as good 
attention as on ordinary days. If you want com- 
fort at a watering-place or a mountain retreat, 
don’t go just to spend Sunday. 





The Philadelphia Mint has cast a bronze medal 
in honor of Agassiz. It is a little over one and 
three-quarter inches in diameter, having on its 
obverse side a finely executed likeness of the 
great scientist, with his name attached, and 
| upon the reverse side the motto, ‘‘ Terra Ma- 
reque Ductor Indagatione Nature’’ (leader in 
the close investigation of nature on land and sea), 
around a wreath of laurels, within which are the 
dates of his birth and death, a student’s lamp, 
burning, inverted torches, and crossed branches 
of cypress. 





Asbury Park, New Jersey, is about six miles 
from Long Branch, and opposite the new camp- 
meeting grounds of Ocean Grove. There are 
one hundred and twenty-five cottages, and a 
population of over one thousand persons. In 
this pleasant place a working-woman’s hotel has 
been erected, where those whose means are lim- 
ited may enjoy the sea-breezes and renew their 
strength during their brief summer vacation. 





The lot of ground was donated to the Women's 
Christian Association of Philadelphia by Mr. J 
A. Bradley, of New York, and the building, which 
will accommodate about twenty-five boarders, 
has been erected at a cost of $2500. Next year 
additions will be made, so that a hundred may 
be accommodated. The rate of board has been 
fixed at three dollars a week. 

Reservoirs all over the world seem to have 
combined together for their own destruction. 
One recently burst in Trenton, New Jersey, and 
sent about thirty million gallons of water over 
the city; and the walls of one which is being 
constructed in the southern suburbs of Paris 
fell in a short time ago, and gave the city a 
fright. 





Cottages at Long Branch are thus briefly de- 
scribed: Theodore Moss’s cottage is one of the 
best adorned; G. W. Childs’s cottage is the lar- 
gest and most comfortable; T. M. Murphy’s 
cottage is the coolest and most enjoyable; G. 
W. Pullman’s is the latest and most luxurious; 
the three Curtises’ cottages are the most elab- 
orate; Lester Wallack’s is the most home-like. 





Victor Hugo will soon issue a collection of 
miscellaneous poems, which wil) be translated 
into English verse soon after the publication of 
the French text. 


They have a new kind of pleasure vessel on 
the coast of Maine. We have not seen it, and 
don’t know exactly what are its peculiar advan- 
tages. The way we happened to know about it 
was.this: While strolling about Old Orchard 
Beach the other day we saw the following print- 
ed notice: 

“Yaton ‘ Mystic.’—Parties wishing for the above- 
named yatch, or for boats for sailing or fishing, can 
be accommodated at short notice, by applying to 
We did not remember of ever seeing the word 
‘*yatch’’ in Webster or Worcester, and went on, 
meditating. Pretty soon there appeared anoth- 
er notice concerning the “ yatch Addie.” Then 
and there we resolved to take a sail in a “ yatch,””’ 
and see what sort of a thing it was. 








It is suggested that hotel-keepers—summer 
hotels, of course—offer chromos to those who 
will secure a certain number of boarders. There 
is no telling what success would follow. 





This is good advice for every body every 
where at this season of the year: ‘‘ Be temper- 
ate in diet. Our first parents ate themselves 
out of house and home.”’ 





Postal cards of a new style will probably be 
issued in September. The vignette will be sim- 
ilar to that on the card now in use, but the 
words ‘‘United States Postal Card’ will be 
printed in plain letters, and there is to be no 
scroll-work on the card. 

A curious experiment is the sending of 100,000 
young shad across the ocean to take up their 
residence in the waters of the far-famed Rhine. 
They were sent in the steamer Donau by Pro- 
fessor Baird to Professor Peters, of Berlin, and 
much interest is felt in the result, as this is the 
first attempt to carry young fish such a distance 
over the ocean. When they embarked the young 
shad were about three-fourths of an inch in 
length. For a few days they would subsist on 
their yolk-sacks, after that upon the infusoria in 
the water of the transportation tanks. Fresh 
water in small quantities will be supplied every 
two hours during the voyage, and the water 
aerated by mechanical means. Constant care 
will be needful to preserve them alive, but it is 
hoped a portion of them will reach their des- 
tination. 





It is curious how young ladies who are very 
particular about their appearance when at home 








quite disregard their good looks when they are 
about to take a sea bath. They don the most 
ill-fitting suits, and are not in despair at the 
most ugly and inharmonious shades. In truth, 
unless they have their own bathing suits they 
can scarcely help this. The bathing suits which 
ean be hired at watering-places are usually 
wretched garments, and look as if they had seen 
hard service for a quarter of a century. 





A charming wedding scene is described by the 
Arizona Miner: ‘“‘ The bride in white, the happy 
groom, the solemn minister, the smiling parents, 
and from twenty-five to forty shot-guns stand- 
ing against the wall ready for use.’ 





Just as soon as any summer retreat is adver- 
tised as having ‘‘no mosquitoes,” those sharp- 
billed insects rush thither in crowds. Ofcourse 
they want to go where there is room enough for 
them. 





An Ohio clergyman, pleading for an occasion- 
al sermon for children, or at least some illustra- 
tions or passages in the ordinary services adapt- 
ed to their comprehension, says that a child is 
willing to draw blanks once in a while as a ser- 
mon-hearer—for all of us do that—but he is not 
willing to draw blanks fifty-two Sundays in a 
year. 





A long-established English custom has been 
to some extent adopted in this country. On the 
birth of a child cards are sent out by the parents 
to friends and acquaintances announcing the 
fact. The style of wording is as follows: 
‘*Charles James, born to John and Mary Jones, 
July 13, 1874, No. — East Twenty-third Street, 
New York city.’? The custom seems singular, 
but has its advantages. 





A good many persons feel in their summer 
quarters a good deal like the old gentleman who 
went with some nephews and nieces to spend a 
fortnight at the White Mountains. The first 
day they took him up Mount Washington, and 
he was satisfied, though somewhat sore. The 
next day they trotted him off to Gorham to en- 
joy the stage ride, and the next day they whirl- 
ed him off to the Glen Ellis Falls. On the day 
after, when they were making up a party for the 
ascent of Wild Cat Mountain, including a prob- 
able visit to Tuckerman’s Ravine, the old gen- 
tleman gave up, and said, solemnly, “ Boys, 
these White Mountains are far too bustling for 
me, and I think to-day of going back to the qui- 











et retirement of Boston.’ 
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Edging for 
Lingerie, etc. 

Tus edging is 
worked with twist- 
ed crochet cotton, 
No. 60, on a foun- 
dation of stitches 
of the requisite length in the following manner: 1st round.—Al- 
ways alternately 1 de. (double crochet) on the next foundation 
st. (stitch), 1 ch. (chain stitch), pass over 1 st.’ 2d round.— 
* 1 sc. (single crochet) on the next ch. in the preceding round, 
working it very loose, however, as shown by the illustration; 5 
ch., pass over 5 st., 4 dc. on the next ch., 5 ch., pass over 5 st., 
and repeat from *. 3d round.—» 1 sc. on the upper two veins 
of the next sc. in the preceding round, working it very loose, 3 
ch. ; three times alternately 2 dc. separated by 1 ch. on the vein 
between the next 2 de., 1 ch., then 2 ch., and repeat from *. 
4th round,—»* 1 sc. on the upper two veins of the next sc. in the 
preceding round, | ch., five times alternately 2 dc. separated by 
1 ch. on the single ch. between the next 2 dc., 1 ch., and repeat 
from *. 


Border for Lingerie, etc.—White Embroidery. 
Tuts border may be worked on Swiss muslin, batiste, or linen. 
The eyelet-holes are worked in half-polka stitch, and the scallops 
on the edge in button-hole stitch with fine embroidery cotton. . 


Italian Straw 
Bonnet. 

Turs bonnet has a 
flat crown and turned- 
up brim, which is edged 
with a_ box - pleated 
ruche of blue silk rib- 
bon. The rest of the 
trimming consists of 
loops and ends of sim. 
ilar ribbon, light and 
dark blue ostrich feath- 
ers, and a feather 
aigrette. 


Crochet Pillow, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on 
pages 572 and 573. 
Tue cover for this 

pillow, which is in the 

form of a roll, and is 
designed to be hung on 
the back of a chair or 
sofa, consists of joined 
strips of écru linen tape 
seven-eighths of an inch wide, as shown by Fig. 2, page 572, and 
of pieces of insertion crocheted with écra-colored saddler’s silk 
crosswise as follows: Ist round.—9 ch. (chain stitch), close these 
in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), 5 ch., 6 de. (double crochet) on 
the first 4 of the 9 ch. which are closed in a ring, turn the work, 
5 ch., 1 de. on the upper two veins of the fifth of the 6 dc., twice 





Crocuet EpGinc For LINGERIE, ETC. 


Buiack Tutte Ficuv. 


sor pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VL, Fig. 26. 


| 
| 


For pattern and description see Supplemeat, No, L, Figs, 1°, 1°-6, 


\ 


Irat1an Straw Bonnet. 


alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following one of the 6 dc., 
then 3 ch., 6 de. on the next 5 ch.; > turn the work, 5 ch., 
1 de. on the one before the last of the dc. which were worked 
last, twice alternately 1 ch., 1 de. on the second following one 
of the 6 dc., then 3 ch.,'6 de. on the next 3 ch., and repeat al- 
ways from *. On both sides of this round crochet one round 
each as follows: 2d round.—Always alternately 1 sc. (single 
crochet) on the middle of the 5 ch. at the extremity of the next 
point in the preceding round, 7 ch. Eight such strips of inser- 
tion are required for the cover. After finishing them join them 
with eight pieces of the linen tape, observing the illustration ; 
then fasten the cover on a cushion eighteen inches and seven- 
eighths long and fourteen inches in circamference, which is filled 
with curled hair and covered with blue satin. Finally, farnish 
the pillow with blue silk cords, knotted as shown by the illustra- 
tion, with tassels, and with rosettes of blue satin ribbon. 






SS ers, ete. 


Fig. 2.—Brown Gros Grain anp CaMEL’s-HaiR WALKING Suit.—Front.—([See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, L, Figs. 1*, 1>-6. 

































Oxidized Met- 
al Chatelaine 
Belt. 

See illustration on 
page 573. 

Tuts belt con- 
sists of medallions 
of oxidized met- 
al, which are or- 
namented with 
cameos of antique heads, and are joined by means of chains. 


The belt is furnished with a short chain and hook, to which 
the chatelaine bag is fastened. 


Chatelaine Bag. 
See illustration on page 573. 

Tus chatelaing bag of black Russia leather is lined with 
violet satin, and ornamented on the front with silver embossed 
work. On the upper edge of the bag are two rings, in which 
narrow leather straps are fastened; these straps are joined by 
an agrafe furnished with a hook on the wrong side, by means 
of which the bag is attached to the belt. 


Corners of Borders in Cross Stitch Embroidery, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 572. 

Turse borders are suitable for ornamenting cushions, coy- 
They are worked on medium-sized canyas in cross 
stitch . embroidery 
with zephyr worsted 
and filling silk in the 
colors given in the de- 
scription of symbols. 





BorRDER FOR LINGERIE, ETC.—WHITE 
EMBROIDERY. 





Removing Grease 
Spots with 
Benzine, etc. 


THE usual method 
of moistening the spot 
with benzine or tur- 
pentine, and rubbing 
with a rag, often un- 
til the nap is com- 
pletely removed, pro- 
duces at best a very 
transitory effect, the 
spot re-appearing, if 
any thing, larger and 
more unsightly, after 
dust settles upon it. 
The only proper way 
to completely remove the grease is to lay the soiled part of the 
garment upon several folds of white blotting-paper, moisten it 
thoroughly with benzine or turpentine, place several folds of 
blotting-paper upon it, and press with a cold iron. The opera- 
tion should not be conducted near a naked flame, since benzine 
is very volatile and combustible. 





Crére pE CHINE AND Lace Ficuv. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIL., Fig. 45. 
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will continue to wear over- 
skirts for the simple reason 
that it pleases them to do so. 

For evening (dinners and 
soirées) very long dresses, with- 
out over-skirts, will be decided- 
ly in the majority. In a word, 
costumes, maintained in spite 
of all opposition, criticism, and 
complaint in the daytime, will 
be wholly abandoned in the 
evening. 

Wrappings, though extreme- 
ly varied in shape, have a uni- 
form feature as regards trim- 
ming; they are so covered with 
braid as hardly to show the 
fabric employed for the foun- 
dation; fine worsted or silk 
braid mixed with jet, very wide 
braid, medium or extremely 
narrow braid, but braid every 
where, striping the wrappings 
perpendicularly or horizontal- 
ly, in zebra fashion, black braid 
being used on black or dark 
colors, or else of the same color 
as the wrapping. ‘The shapes 
are also a sort of compromise 
between extremes: jackets, 
neither loose nor tight fitting, 
with huge Dolman sleeves; 
double capes, cut in the form 
of a large fichu; capes no lon- 
ger plain and flowing, but 
pleated and adjusted in the 
back ; and pelisses with point- 
ed hoods, not too long, with 
sleeves not too large. Almost 
all the winter wrappings are 
edged with a narrow band of 
fur to match, or, which is more 
elegant, with a band of cock’s 
feathers of the same color as 
the wrapping. ‘These feathers 
are dyed in the dark colors 
which are in vogue, dark wood, 





Fig. 1.—Swiss Mustin, Lace, anp Vetvet Rippon Ficuv. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 43 and 44. very dark prune, garnet, blue, 


Fig. 2.—Swiss Mustis, Lace, anp Vetvet Rippon Ficuv. 
Back.—{See Fig. |.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 43 and 44 


and green, almost black. 














PARIS FASHIONS. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. } 














Waists are divided as usual into 
high and open. The first is of the 


4 re t v7 MN armor or cuirass shape, laced behind, 

OMPROMISE prevails. The hi ‘e LA |} {| or of the chatelaine shape, some- 

/ battle has been sharp between PALA wees 1111111) what resembling the preceding, but 

the ultra partisans of costumes and * sae ec |! || | buttoned in front, with flat, clinging 

the equally ultra partisans of change. = ~ neat i. basques, rounded so as to cover the 
The first affirmed that never had the [ iy 


feminine toilette been more graceful, 
more varied, more elegant, and more 
convenient than since the adoption of 
costumes. Their adversaries readily 
agreed with them on all these points, 
** But,” said they, ‘‘ Aristides was 
banished not because he was just, but 
because he had been just too long. 
Costumes are graceful, varied, ele- 
gant, and convenient, but they have 
been all these too long. We are tired 
of polonaises and of the over-skirts 
which were palmed off on us as a 
change, while in reality they are noth- 
ing but polonaises separated from the 
waist.” And for some time it was 
affirmed, repeated, retailed about, and 
circulated every where, ‘‘ Over-skirts 
will be worn no longer; polonaises 
will be worn no longer.” The mourn- 
ing was universal, ‘* What!” said 
the ladies, sadly, ‘* must we return to 
the days when our dresses were too 
long for the street and too long for 
the house, and when we drew them up 
with the most inconvenient and com- 
plicated strings, which were contin- 
ually slipping, and which bunched 
them up in one place, and let them 
drag in another? Must we again 
walk the streets and pay visits under 
the pressure of painful anxiety as to 
whether our strings are broken and 
our dresses are trailing in the mire?” 

But here the advocates of compro- 
mise stepped in, and said to the one, 
**You are right: costumes have all 
the graces and advantages that you 
claim for them.” Then, turning to 
the other, ‘‘ You also are right; cos- 
tumes have lasted toolong. We must 
settle the matter, and this is what we 
propose: Over-skirts and polonaises 
will be abandoned—” 

‘* Alas!” said some. ‘‘ Hurra! 
bravo!” exclainied the others. 

—‘* But their general appearance 
will be preserved, and their conven- 
ience and grace remain unaltered.” 

And this is what has been decreed. 
Dresses will be worn no longer in 
front than the skirts of costumes, but 
lengthened behind so as to form a sort 
of demi-train. ‘The front will have its 
special trimming, harmonizing with 
the general trimming, but different 
from it in its arrangement. On the 
sides will be placed a kind of very long 
tabs, or breadths, cut and trimmed in 
such a manner as to call to mind the 
appearance of the beloved over-skirts ; 
and for the street there will be two 
or three buttons with which to loop 
the demi-train in a sort of drapery re- 
sembling the poufs, which will be 
abandoned without transition. 

This is the decision which has been 
reached with common accord. But 
it must not be believed that it will be 
universally adopted. Fashion at this 
moment is so independent and indi- 
vidual that many, very many, ladies 
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Sicitrenne, Gros Grary, anp Sirk Gauze Eventna TorLette. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 40-42, 


hips. The open waists are general- 
ly made with revers to match the 
trimming, and ornamented with a 
little bunch of flowers set at the ex- 
tremity of each revers of the waist 
and sleeves, the latter for a full-dress 
toilette. 

For dresses of the same nature we 
must note redingotes of lace or em- 
broidered gauze, called redingotes in 
order not to own that polonaises are 
still worn. In short, the redingote 
and waist are cut in one piece. The 
waist opens wide in front, or is 
crossed on the left side, The red- 
ingote is short, with long sleeves, 
and is worn over a plain silk dress, 
without trimming, with a low waist 
and short sleeves. <A scarf of rib- 
bon, proceeding from the right shoul- 
der, crosses the bust, and is fastened 
at the left hip, slightly draping the 
redingote, which is made of black 
lace over black silk, or of white lace 
over all light colors. 

The following is a dress that has 
just been sent to a chateau. Skirt 
of the palest gray faille that can be 
imagined. ‘The front is trimmed en 
tablier with a flounce surmounted 
by a puff, which is again surmount- 
ed by a bias fold, the flounce being 
trimmed on the bottom with a band 
of pale pink feathers. The tablier 
is trimmed down the middle of the 
front with three flounces, set on per- 
pendicularly, which narrow toward 
the top, and are each edged with a 
band of pale pink feathers. ‘The 
back breadth, which is without trim- 
ming, is very long, and is draped in 
a pouf, Rounded apron of pale pink 
fuille, edged with a band of very pale 
gray feathers. A scarf like the apron 
encircles the pouf. Cuirass waist of 
pale pink faille, open in front, and 
trimmed with two pale pink folds, 
the whole being edged with pale gray 
feathers. Pale gray faille sleeves, 
reaching to the elbow, trimmed with 
two flounces, edged and surmounted 
with pink feathers. 

Besides those toilettes which con- 
form to no rule, and belong to the 
domain of individual fancy, there 
are certain positive facts which 
should be noted. Plain stuffs will 
be worn the same as figured stuffs ; 
neither will be excluded in favor of 
the other; above all, they will be 
combined. From now until the 
month of October this kind of dress, 
more than all others, will be made 
in Paris, composed of a plain fabric 
for the base, with a figured fabric for 
the over-skirt and trimmings. Un- 
der the latter title are also com- 
prised striped stuffs, which are more 
than ever in vogue, although in real- 
ity they have never been wholly out 
of fashion. Now, however, stripes 
are revived, and are associated with 
plain fabrics of the same color as the 
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darker stripe. ‘The same rule prevails with respect 
to all sorts of designs ; the skirt is made of a plain 
fabric of the same shade as the predominant color 
of the figured fabric, the figures of which will in 
turn furnish the shade for the skirt trimmings. 
Suppose a bleu moyen toilette, with a skirt of the 
plain color, the over-skirt will be moyen bleu 
with white or very pale blue figures, and the 
flounces, ruches, or folds of the skirt (though 
very often the latter has no trimming) will be 
bound with white or pale blue. Over-skirts of 
figured fabrics, stripes excepted, are almost al- 
ways made without any trimming, and are 
slashed behind and draped on each side, some- 
what bouffant, with the aid of a large buckle of 
jet, oxidized silver, or steel, according to the 
nature of the fabric and its shade. ‘The skirt in 
its turn is draped in a small pouf, with three 
tiers filling up the space between the slashed 
sides of the over-skirt. The latter tends more 
and more to become transformed into a simple 
apron, that is, to be curtailed ofgits side breadths. 

Black silk dresses are so indispensable that I 
will give the description of one as a model, which 
has just been made for a trousseau. The skirt 
is trimmed in front only with five flounces, set 
on in curves and headed each with black jet gal- 
loon. ‘The back breadths are arranged in seven 
large perpendicular pleats. The side breadths 
are striped with the same galloon. Basque- 
waist, trimmed with jet galloon and black fringe 
beaded with jet. Hooded fighu of black silk, 
trimmed with the same galloon and fringe. The 
sleeves are formed by perpendicular pleats, turned 
in opposite directions their whole length, that is, 
one from the left to the right, and the next from 
the right to the left, and so on. 

Large pleats, extending the whole length of the 
back breadths of the skirt, both for woolen and 
silk dresses, are so universally adopted as to 
merit special notice. One point should be men- 
tioned: to keep the pleats in place, cords are 
sewed horizontally on the wrong side of the skirt 
at intervals of about four inches, and each pleat 
is fastened to these cords at the intersecting 
point. I can not better complete this explana- 
tion than by saying th: t in consequence a dress 
skirt when turned wrong side out closely resem- 
bles a hooped cask, the cords standing for hoops. 
The skirts of children’s and misses’ dresses are 
fastened in the same manner, whether pleated 
wholly or in part. EmMELINE RayMonD. 





HOW BIRD’S TEACHING HAP- 
PENED TO FAIL. 


Be buzz, buzz, went the studious lips of 
the dirty children, scuffle, scuffle, scuffle, 
went their feet upon the dusty floor, and rattle, 
rattle, rattle, went their slates upon their desks. 
Whistle and roar, whistle and roar, went the wind 
around the corners of the building, till little Miss 
Browning felt morally sure that she should be 
insane if the noise continued any longer. 

It was a.great graded school, and four days in 
the week Miss Browning taught the five hundred 
children belonging to it to draw maps, and once 
a week to make frightful caricatures which they 
dignified by the name of pictures: rather she 
taught them to make pictures, and they made 
caricatures. 

Now, though Miss Browning was sure that 
hers was the most trying lot a girl ever had, she 
did sometimes reflect that it would be sadder if 
she could not reply, when her aunt’s fashionable 
friends made large polite eyes at her, and asked, 
** Do you teach, Miss Browning ?” ‘‘ Only draw- 
ing.” ‘The eyes generally grew smaller, and peo- 
ple seemed to think that, after all, drawing was 
rather genteel. 

** Children,” she says, tapping the desk to at- 
tract attention, ‘‘ you must be more quiet in tak- 
ing out your slates. So much noise is quite un- 
necessary.” 

“I didn’t, did I, Miss Brownin’?” exclaims 
a girl to whose face soap and water are stran- 


rs. 

** Nor me,” ‘‘ Nor me,” ‘‘ Nor me, neither,” 
pipe a shrill chorus. 

**Do not speak without raising your hands,” 
says the teacher, severely, and a lull ensues for 
three minutes. 

** Miss Brownin’,” then velps a ragged urchin 
in her ear, with hand raised, according to the 
letter—alas! not the spirit—of the law, ‘‘if I kin 
draw the map on the board ’stead of you, I'll be 
good fur a week.” 

**No,” says Bird, refusing to profit by this 
generous bargain ; ‘‘I will draw myself, and you 
should not leave your seat without permission.” 

Snap go a pair of fingers in the other end of 
the room. 

**Sam Ray's got my gray, Miss Brownin’.” 

“* Hain’t got his gray, neither.—I’ll mash yer 
mouth fur yer ef yer don’t shut up,” growls some 
one in reply, with fist ominously closed. 

** Ha, ha, ha! he, he!” laughs a tall, thin boy 
in the middle of the room, intensely amused by 
this very amusing incident. 

** Master Philips,” says the teacher, “‘ do not 
laugh aloud in school.” 

“Ugh!” answers the disgusted Philips, veer- 
ing suddenly in his seat, and thrusting both legs 
into the aisle, while one elbow rests on his own, 
the other on the desk behind him, and his head 
is buried in both hands, the whole forming a pic- 
ture of abject despair that only a desperate 
school-boy can assume in perfection. ‘I didn’t 
do nothin’,” he adds, in violent melancholy. 

** Now, attention!” says Miss Browning, with 
despairing dignity ; and the drawing begins. 

Each soiled, murky slate is examined and crit- 
icised in turn, till the bell that marks the half 
hour mercifully strikes, and through the door 
appears the experienced grade teacher, who has 
been spending the drawing hour gossiping with 
the next grade teacher. She smilingly asks if 
the children have been good. 








**Not very,” sighs Bird, doubtfully, passing 
from the room, with a blessed sense of relief, for 
a few seconds at least. 

‘* After all,” she meditates, stepping slowly 
down stairs to spend half an hour in the room be- 
neath, ‘*I do not consider teaching my voca- 
tion,” glancing down at her white hands, white 
in spite of chalk dust and dirt. ‘* Suppose 
when I get to the bottom of the stairs now [ 
should find a splendid young gentleman waiting, 
and he should say, ‘ Miss Browning, I believe ? 
Excuse me for addressing you, but your aunt, 
Mrs. Huntly, gives a dinner-party to-morrow, 
and she invites you to be present to receive the 
guests ;’ and he should come for me the next day 
in a carriage, and be rich and handsome, and 
fall in love with me, and say, ‘ Miss Browning— 
Bird—you have not known me long, I am aware, 
but may I hope that in time the passion I now 
feel burning in my heart for you’ "—but at this 
interesting point’ in the affair Miss Bird’s silly 
head came in contact with the school-room door, 
and, somewhat subdued, she entered. 

Her heart sank as the grade teacher vanished 
through the opposite door, and she realized that 
ninety little urchins were gazing to see what her 
first action would be. 

“Miss Brownin’, kin I borrer a pencil o’ Pat 
Regan ?” 

“Tom Doyle’s a-swearin’, Miss Brownin’.” 


** Billy M‘Carty’s talkin’ to me. He sez you 
got fine har. He, he!” 
‘**T didn’t. Timothy Long sez so hisself.” 


**Children,” says the soft voice, ‘you are 
speaking without permission.” 

The map is drawn, and Miss Browning cor- 
rects the slates, She sits down beside a greasy, 
heavy-looking boy to remedy some mistake, but 
at the sound of snapping finger soon looks, to 
see a pug-nosed, red-haired Irish boy, with sol- 
emn aspect, save for a lurking leer in the eyes. 

“What do you want, Master Church?” she 
asks, without stopping her work. 

“Say, Miss Brownin’, ’at you're a-drawin’ fur 
is a awful feller. He's puttin’ his arm roun’ 
you, true’s you live, Miss Brownin’. You want 
to expel that feller. —Shame on you, Hicky!” with 
a righteous scowl at the offending Hicky and a 
grin of perfect appreciation of the ludicrousness 
of the whole affair at Miss Browning, who colors 
angrily, but, knowing the nature of the boy with 
whom she has to deal, gravely and quietly tells 
him to go on with his work, which he does roll- 
ing with silent laughter. : 

**Oh dear!” sighs the little girl, wending her 
way up stairs again when the half hour is over, 
“I’m afraid I shall never learn to teach. [ 
haven't got a bit of dignity, not a bit;” and she 
enters the highest room, to teach boys who tower 
a head above her, and girls many of them older 
than herself. The boys are disagreeably gallant 
to the pretty teacher, the girls disregardful of 
her authority; so this half hour is particularly 
trying. ‘There is, however, one comfort. It is 


‘the afternoon’s last labor. 


Four o'clock at last! Miss Browning is free 
for the day, and gladly she hastens into the open 
air. ‘There will not be much dust left in her 
cloak and dress by the time she reaches home 
if the damp cold wind blows like this all the way, 
she thinks. 

Home! And as she says the word a vision 
rises before her of the home to which she is go- 
ing. She sees the small house and stiff land- 
lady; she sees her little room; and it all looks 
very lonely and uninviting. And then it is so 
far away—seventeen blocks! South of the school 
there is a long waste tract of clay, which in a 
wet day like this runs down over the sidewalk, 
soiling Bird’s pretty boots and draggling her 
skirts. ‘hen the wretched houses begin; and 
they are even worse than the clay, as human 
desolation always is more miserable and depress- 
ing than any natural forlornity. It might have 
been these surroundings that gave such a gray 
tinge to the girl’s thoughts as she walked on. 

In a distant part of the city Bird has a great 
aunt living. She is a childless woman, and a 
rich one, but she is possessed of those traits of 
character which gain for their possessor the title 
‘*eecentric.” Just what this title means is diffi- 
cult to say. In the present case it signified that 
Mrs. Huntly entertained peculiar and eminently 
original ideas concerning the majority of persons 
and things coming beneath her notice, and ghat 
when she had the power to do so, she carried 
said ideas into execution, the mild arguments of 
her lord and not master, but subject, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

One of these ideas related to her niece, Bird 
Browning. Though thoroughly admiring the 
girl’s good qualities, and holding her in her 
rough, kind heart most tenderly, she still insisted 
that Bird should battle with the world a little, to 
take the nonsense out of her. This she told her 
husband, but Bird herself knew not that it was 
to be ‘‘a little.” She supposed it was for all 
time. Mrs. Huntly, however, kept one room in 
her house always ready for Bird, a girl’s pretty 
wardrobe always ready for Bird’s use during va- 
cations, or when she passed the night there dur- 
ing the term; and were her niece tired, or did 
she feel like resting a night or two in a home, 
she knew that every thing at her aunt's awaited 
her, and she would be received as if she had sim- 
ply come to her home and always resided there. 
Mrs. Huntly watched her closely, and saw that 
the school was maturing her, and if it took a Jit- 
tle strength, it was taking the nonsense out of 
her—and Bird had a great deal. 

Bird's father and mother died in her child- 
hood, and she had been left to the care of the 
teachers of a ‘‘ young ladies’ seminary,” and the 
thousand times more powerful teachers, the girls 
composing it. What little learning her four 
years’ sojourn there had given her was of a vari- 
ous kind. Perhaps the part she retained most 
clearly was the silly, sensational novels she had 
wept over, huddled upon the bed at, a late hour 





with half a dozen other truant maidens, while 
one girl read in a nasal whisper, nasal on account 
of her abundant tears, and a tallow dip cast a 
sickly light over the white-robed figures, and a 
chorus of suppressed sobs celebrated the untime- 
ly death of Augustus or the unhappy marriage 
of Sophia. 

On this particular evening Bird's tired little 
heart yearned for the luxury of her aunt’s home, 
and after some hesitation she turned her steps 
toward it. As the narrow streets widened about 
her, and the forlorn houses gave place to pleas- 
ant and even imposing homes, surrounded by 
the carefully kept lawns peculiar to the lake- 
bound city of Lachette, Bird forgot her fatigue 
with the buoyancy of youth; and as she ran 
through her aunt’s beautiful garden, round to the 
side door, and up to the pretty room she called 
her own, her face had not a shade upon it. She 
always went up to dress for Mrs. Huntly’s late 
dinner before meeting her aunt. To-day, after 
a somewhat prolonged toilette, she rustled down 
stairs looking unusually pretty. The long train 
gave dignity to her tiny figure, and the delicate 
colors corresponded well with her pearly skin, 
blue eyes, and dark brown hair. 

Suddenly she paused, with a little tremor of 
shyness, at hearing a full manly laugh from the 
drawing-room, not the soft “* Ah, ha, ha! ah, ha!” 
that she usually hears from the gentlemen who 
visit her aunt, but a real laugh, that makes her 
smile in sympathy. 

“*[ wohder who it is! I wish I had not 
come!” thinks the foolish child, standing near 
the door, actually afraid to enter. 

‘* Bird, come here!” called her aunt, with 
characteristic abruptness. 

**Captain Clinton, my niece, Bird Browning. 
Shake hands with her, and then go on with your 
game.” At her words a tall, military-looking 
gentleman turned toward Bird, with a glance 
whose habitually rapid keenness was softened by 
the gay smile lighting his handsome face. 

He was engaged at chess with Mr. Huntly 
just then, but before the evening was over he 
had made Bird’s acquaintance ; indeed, in a be- 
witching way he well understood, he had estab- 
lished quite a degree of familiarity between 
them; had dropped Miss Browning for Miss 
Bird, and, to the young lady’s intense distress, 
had declared his fixed determination to visit her 
school, to let his senses prove, if possible, that 
she was a bona jide school-teacher. 

‘* My dear,” says elegant Mr. Huntly, when 
Bird has retired, ‘* you must really take this little 
niece of yours out of school. We need such a 
young person about us; she fits her life here, and 
that school is no place for her.” ‘ 

‘** Nonsense,” responds his wife. ‘‘It is good 
for a romantic child like Bird to think she has 
her own way to make. She would be pursued by 
fortune-hunters if we were to adopt her; where- 
as, if people think her poor, she'll only be noticed 
by a man above money; and when that time 
comes I’ll do something handsome for her.” 

The matter dropped here—just at the point it 
always did drop—Mrs. Huntly having her own 
way and the last word, both of which were in- 
valuable to her womanly soul. 

A week passes. It is half past three, and 
Miss Browning has been in school all day. She 
is tired and cross; her shoes are gray with 
chalk dust, and her dress is smeared with the 
same ornamental material; her hair feels as if 
it would descend upon her dusty shoulders in a 
moment, and her face has several becoming 
blotches of ink upon it. She stands with a long 
pointer in her hand extended toward a refract- 
ory pupil who insists upon conversing in audible 
tones. 

Rap, rap, rap, go somebody’s knuckles upon 
the hall door. 

Now this rapping is a trick which the truants 
of the higher rooms consider is extremely witty 
to play upon the teachers of the lower rooms. 
Bird has opened the door three times during 
the last half hour, only to see some ragged urchin 
sneak out of the hall with an ecstatic grin at hav- 
ing ‘‘ fooled Miss Brownin’.” 

She now determines to forever stop such pro- 
ceedings. Placing her hand firmly upon the 
door-knob, she says, in a tone of awful author- 
ity, : 

“** Boys, go away from this door!” 

Another knock. 

**Tf I open this door, I shall take your names, 
and send you to Mr. Clark.” 

**Knock away, Billy,” says a small boy, 
chuckling, in a front seat. 

‘* If any child in this room dares to speak, he 
shall stay half an hour after school,” says the 
teacher, solemnly. ‘‘I am now going to open 
this door ; whoever is there shall go immediately 
to Mr. Clark.” 

She throws the door open. 

A burst of laughter from the children fol- 
lows, with such low but audible remarks as, 
‘**G’long to Mr. Clark, ole feller!” ‘‘ Miss Brown- 
in’s beau!” etc, 

Bird’s hands drop at her sides at the sight of a 
tall, elegant gentleman, who laughs with the chil- 
dren at the absurd turn affairs have taken. The 
teacher does not laugh. ‘Tears of vexation fill 
her eyes as she says, 

‘“Why did you come to see me in such a 
plight, and all these dreadful children ?” 

‘*Miss Brownin’, yer water-fall’s comin’ off,” 
squeaks a feminine infant, while a wicked little 
truant howls through the window to enliven the 
scene. 

The captain comprehends the situation ; com- 
prehends that he has direfully distressed the poor 
little bird standing with bedraggled plumes be- 
fore him, and, as usual, when his indiscretion 
has led him into trouble, he is quite equal to the 
occasion. With ready tact he comes forward 
and runs his eyes over the noisy room. There 
is a lull, and the urchins gaze wonderingly at 
him. He informs them that he has come to tell 
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them a story, and launches into a thrilling In- 
dian adventure that holds the attention of the 
most noisy little wretch among them till the four- 
o’clock bell strikes, when he steps back and leaves 
the room to the teacher, who has by this time 
recovered sufficient self-possession to enable her 
to dismiss the hardy pack. They shout back 
various expressions of approbation when fairly 
outside the door, such as, 

** You're a bully old feller!” ‘‘That was a 
bully yarn o’ your’n!” ‘‘ Air you Miss Brownin’s 
beau ?” ete. 

Bird put on her hat and gloves in silence, 
drew her veil over her burning cheeks in silence, 
and turned to the waiting captain in ominous si- 
lence. Angry, mortified, and tired as she was, 
she was not proof against the merriment in his 
eyes, and, under protest from her offended dig- 
nity, she joined his gay laughter. 

**Forgive me,” he said, still laughing. ‘I 
could not resist the temptation of coming; and 
then, too, Mrs. Huntly is half to blame. I call- 
ed there this afternoon, and she gave me per- 
mission to drive up here and take you to her 
house. Come, be conciliated, Miss Browning, 
and I promise on my honor I'll never do it again.” 

Bird remembered her day-dream of the splen- 
did young gentleman, as they drove off, but the 
real youth was not quite so hot-headed. How 
little the difference was, however, Miss Bird 
never guessed. 

Time passed quickly away, and Bird went to 
her aunt’s to spend the summer vacation. This 
was a great change. If Captain Clinton was 
devoted when they chanced to meet before, he 
sought her now. He rode with her, escorted 
her to church, danced with her, sung with her, 
frolicked, quarreled, and was serious with her. 
They said the two were engaged, but it was a 
mistake. 

One sultry August evening Clinton and Mr. 
Paul Allen, a man about town, and the captain’s 
friend, sauntered up the street and turned in at 
Mrs. Huntly’s gate. Bird was not there. Her 
old landlady was sick, Mrs. Huntly said, and 
the girl would remain with her all night. 

The captain said he had called to say good- 
by. His mother’s health, always delicate, ren- 
dered a change of air necessary. She had fixed 
upon Europe, would go nowhere else, and had 
set her heart upon her son’s company. ‘There 
was really nothing to detain him, and in order 
to start with her, he must leave Lachette the 
next morning. Mrs. Huntly asked questions, 
and the captain explained all the whys and 
wherefores, till her attention was diverted by 
other callers. 

By-and-by card-tables are wheeled out, and 
Mrs. Huntly calls Clinton to be her partner, 
He is in the worst of humors ; indeed, thoroughly 
blue. Seeing that it will be inconvenient to play 
without him, however, Clinton takes the seat op- 
posite his hostess with the best grace possible 
under the circumstances, 

The game is whist. Mrs, Huntly plays it 
well, Miss Green plavs it well, and musty old 
Dr. Aiken plays it well. Even the captain has 
quite a reputation from his whist-playing ; but 
to-night he is in danger of losing it, and the rest 
of the players, particularly his partner, in dan- 
ger of losing their tempers. 

Mrs. Huntly leads a low club, and the cap- 
tain trumps it. After a pause he leads the ace 
of clubs. The company object, and the captain 
remedies the mistake, and leads the queen of 
hearts. 

**Couldn’t you return my lead ?” mutters Mrs, 
Huntly. 

‘* Certainly,” replies the obliging partner, tak- 
ing back the queen and substituting a club. 

‘* Barred!” roars the doctor, fiercely ; and ev- 
ery one, particularly the captain, jumps. 

‘*Of course it’s barred. What did yon say 
you could for? 1’d like to know where your wits 
are!” exclaims Mrs. Huntly. 

‘* Yes,” replies the captain, dreamily, watch- 
ing Miss Green's king behead his queen. Mrs. 
Huntly smiles bitterly. 

The captain, after a pause, leads the ace of 
hearts. 

“It is not your lead, captain,” says Miss 
Green, sweetly, showing all her teeth. 

‘* Beg pardon,” answers the other, mildly, tak- 
ing back his ace. Mrs. Huntly smiles again. 

So the game progresses. ‘The captain trumps 
his partner's trick, plays second hand high and 
third hand low, and allows the opposite party to 
look into his hand with grave composure, until 
his much-enduring partner throws down her 
cards in despair, exclaiming, 

“See here, Joe Clinton, you have lost your 
brains. The reason is quite apparent, for the 
brains and the heart go together; so go and 
be happy. You are worth less than nothing 
here.” 

Miss Green and the doctor smile; Allen, hear- 
ing the remark, beams upon him from another 
table; and the captain, coloring, angrily strides 
out of the house, muttering anathemas upon Mrs. 
Huntly’s coarseness. He marches wrathfully 
about for a little while, and then the words ‘‘ Go 
and be happy” recur to him. Why should he 
not? He will go and tell her he is going away. 
If she does not care—he hardly thinks of that. 
If she does care—and the remainder of the time, 
until he is awaiting her in the cozy parlor, is 
spent in thinking what will happen if she does 


re. 

Presently she floats into the room, airy and 
graceful in her cloudy white robes, and serene 
as a May morning, They chat merrily; they 
chat gravely; and then she sings for him in the 
dusky room—sings softly, plaintively, and sweet- 
ly; and when she ceases he is leaning over tne 
piano, and tells her of the trip to Europe, its 
whys and its wherefores, and that he leaves in 
the morning. ‘Then he waits. 

She is surprised. Won’tit be nice? Sorry he 
is going. What places does he visit? and when 
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does he return? ‘The captain is taken aback. 
She does not care, that is plain. He really feels 
quite pathetic at the prospect of such a long sep- 
aration. 

** Maybe three years,” he says, gloomily. 

** Indeed ! so long ?” she says, pleasantly, swal- 
lowing a tear-drop under cover of the dark. 

‘*Shall you be here when I get back?” with a 
savage gloom. 

‘*T can not promise so far ahead,” laughing. 

“You may be married by that time, Miss Bird,” 
dismally. 

‘* Stranger things have happened, I suppose,” 
laughing again. 

‘* Will you answer a letter, if I write to you?” 
he asks, 

**T do not like to write letters,” drooping her 
pretty head and two white hands over the keys 
and playing a strain from a waltz. 

The captain starts up and seizes the hands 
from the piano, turning the little maid so that 
she faces him and looks up with her great child- 
like eyes full of—no grief, no love: so reads the 
captain. 

**You do not care a bit, do you?” he says, 
still keeping the little hands that do not like to 
write letters in his two large ones that do like to 
write letters. 

‘* Care?” says the rose-leaf lips, coolly ; ‘ yes, 
I care, but it will do no good to cry about it, as 
you seem to desire me to.” 

The captain thought it would do a great deal 
of good, but he did not say so. ‘He turned away 
instead, saying, 

**T do not desire you to ery about it. Good- 
by, Miss Browning.” 

** Good-by, Captain Clinton. I hope you will 
have a lovely time. Come and see us when you 
return, if we are here.” 

The captain went away miserably disappoint- 
ed, hating the world in general, himself in par- 
ticular; and the cruel Miss Browning was very 
cruel to the beauty of her eyes that night. 


A year later the outward-bound steamer from 
New York bore away Mr. and Mrs. Huntly and 
their adopted child—for they called her so now. 
She had drooped so steadily of late that the phy- 
sician recommended the sea-voyage, and they 
were crossing the ocean in search of the roses 
for her pale cheeks that her native land refused 
to give. 


Two years, and a great ship sailing westward 
bore them toward home again. Bird was cured. 
She was changed from the shattered girl, whose 
foot first pressed the foreign shore two years 
past, to a rosy, cheerful woman, with only the 
sweetness and calm of her lips to tell of past sor- 
row, only the deep beauty of her eyes to mark 
her a woman at all. 

Now in the bustle of departure she had found 
a quiet nook of the deck where she could be 
alone with her thoughts. She was unconscious- 
ly very lovely as she stood there in the dying day- 
light, with her trailing dark robes, pale earnest 
face, and floating brown hair. No one watched 
her except an artist promenading up and down 
the deck. He told a friend as they passed that 
that girl had eyes heavenly enough for a Ma- 
donna, 

By-and-by she began to live over again the 
last years of her life, and wonder a little what 
had become of the man who had been so much 
a part of the last vear at the home to which she 
was returning. The great ocean and the great 
heavens, in their awful vastness around her, had 
lulled to sleep the watchful care over her thoughts 
she kept on shore. That last evening, when she 
would not write to him, had grown very near her, 
so near that the song she sang that night floated 
faintly from her lips. 

As the melody died away Bird was roused 
from her reverie by a man’s strong hand closing 
over her own that rested on the railing. She 
turned quietly, expecting to see her uncle; but 
seeing that it was a stranger, she drew away in 
alarm, exclaiming, angrily, ‘‘ Let go my hand, 
Sir. How dare you do so? Who are you?” 

‘*Miss Browning's beau,” responded a well- 
known voice, with a well-known laugh accom- 
panying the words. 

Miss Browning stood very still for a few mo- 
ments, maybe examining her ‘‘ beau” by the faint 
light of the stars, while the beau himself rushed 
into a confused account of how he had watched 
her half an hour, not sure it was Bird till he heard 
the song; then he knew. * 

He had been spending the last two years in 
China and North Africa, and reached Paris six 
weeks ago. Here he first learned that Bird was 
in Europe, but sailed for America very soon. 
By dint of inquiry he found when and in what 
boat she sailed, when he telegraphed for passage 
in the same vessel, and after a hurried settle- 
ment of his business atfairs in Paris, he started 
for Liverpool, arriving caly in time to embark, 
not two hours before. 

‘*T was coming home, anyway,” he concluded, 
breathlessly, with a boyish phrase and sudden 
boyish embarrassment. 

** Certainly.” 

‘That is, Bird, I should not have come if you 
had not been coming.” 

‘*Oh,” with a woman's never-failing self- pos- 
session at such a time. 

“Yes, I came because—because— Don’t you 
know why, Bird ?” 

Bird confessed her ignorance. 

The captain here grew desperate, and seizing 
her hands, blustered out, ‘‘ Why, because I could 
not live another day without you, little woman, 
and I hoped, 1 thought—” ‘The captain paused 
from inability to proceed. 

‘* [ thought so too,” said Miss Browning, very 
softly, with a smile lurking about her demure 
mouth and downcast eyes. 

The captain bent suddenly nearer, but his an- 
swer was not in words. 





A WOMAN’S EXPERIMENT. 


AM not quite sure that I am doing a wise 

thing in thrusting on the public notice our 
experiment in earning a living at Minerva’s 
Grove. ‘There will be those who, on reading, 
will immediately favor us with a notice that they 
wish to join us, others will laugh .at and ridi- 
cule us, while still another class will show a 
decided anxiety to come and live upon us. I 
shall, therefore, give no names except fictitious 
ones, and I say here that we desire no recruits 
nor reinforcements, nor have we the time to de- 
vote to answering letters of mere curiosity. If 
there are any struggling, hard- worked women 
who may see something hopeful in what we have 
done, they can ‘‘ go and do likewise” just as easi- 
ly with the information here given as if a score 
of letters had passed between us. 

In the summer of 1869 I was obliged to re- 
sign my position of principal over the Oakwood 
Female Seminary, as my health was beginning 
to suffer from so many years of in-door life. It 
was not without a pang that I heard the doctor’s 
decision, for my work was very dear to me. 
Next to the high and sacred calling of mother- 
hood I place the duties and opportunities of a 
teacher. She it is who must not only incline 
her pupils to travel along the road that winds in 
devious ways to knowledge, but no teacher can 
be a true teacher who does not at the same time 
lead the young minds to the higher knowledge 
of their duty to their fellows and their depend- 
ence upon a merciful God. ‘There are letters 
in my desk to which I turn when I am in dan- 
ger of growing discontented —letters that tell 
me my life has not been a failure, because the 
mother who wrote them says she is a better 
mother and wife because of the years when I 
filled the place of teacher and friend to her. 

When I had heard the doctor’s decision the 
question then to be answered was, What should 
I do? I was entirely alone in the world so far 
as family relations were concerned, and my 
school had been my home so long that a change 
was a very unpleasant undertaking. My habits 
were, and always had been, very economical, 
and I had been able to save from my salary year 
by year, until I now had a few thousand dollars 
in the bank. 

Had I been wealthy, the prospect of sitting 
down and doing nothing would still have been 
an exceedingly unpleasant one. Several proj- 
ects came into my mind, but none of them quite 
satisfactory ones. In this dilemma I bethought 
me of my dear old friend Amelia Black (of 
course that is not her name), and I wrote her 
at once. A fortnight afterward I received the 
following letter : 

_, Onto, July 28, 1969. 

“ Dear Saran,—Since receiving your letter of th 
8th I have been busily working up a project that came 
into my mind a long time ago. You say you must get 
out-of-doora, and I am sure I have hit upon a capital 
occupation for you. I can’t keep it hat one lor.ger, 

at do you think of coming out here and trying 
market ening? Don’t decide just yet, till you 
have read further on. Within ten miles of this city 
of forty thousand inhabitants land can be bought 
at ten dollars per acre. This land will raise excellent 
crops, and the one thin 
is fresh vegetables. work would be just what 
you would like, and I am certain you could make it 
pays and at the same time have a pleasant, independent 


“Come out here and buy twenty or thirty acres, put 
up a nice little house on it, bring as many of your old 
teachers with you as will come, and I promise you suc- 
cess. I am not guessing at this. I have spoken with 
market -men, farmers, and many others, and they all 
support -~ views. Let me hear from you at once. 

“ With love, Ameuia Brack.” 


It was just like Amelia. She always took 
hold of every thing with her whole heart, and 
generally accomplished any task she set before 
herself. 

I confess the plan struck me favorably at the 
outset, but to make assurance still more sure I 
inclosed Amelia’s letter to the editor of the Ag- 
riculturist, and asked his judgment upon the 
plan. His answer was a very kind one, and 
while he pointed out the many difficulties in 
the way, he thought there was no doubt but 
that we could make it pay at least our living 
expenses, 

My mind was decided to try the plan the mo- 
ment I read his letter, and then the question 
was, whom should I ask to go with me ? 

1 ran over in my mind the women who really 
ought to get out of school, and then I decided upon 
three of my former assistants—Miss Lewis, Miss 
Sprague, and Miss Dunn. In addition to these 
there was our village dress-maker, Miss Morey, 
who was sewing her life away, and little Fannie 
Allen, whose father and mother were dead. I 
sat down and wrote Amelia I would follow her 
advice. 

Those whom I selected to accompany me 
gave a ready assent, and I had many applica- 
tions from others. I finished every thing on my 
hands, and then started for Ohio; the others 
were to follow me when I had made ready for 
them. 

Amelia, dear heart, was so cordial in her wel- 
come that I never for a moment felt homesick or 
tired. She had been planning for me, and had 
gathered together many facts and items that 
were invaluable. We visited the country lands 
about, and eventually purchased a fifty-acre 
tract, just nine miles from the heart of the city, 
paying fifteen dollars an acre for it. 

The land, I was told, was excellent for garden- 
ing, and the situation was charming. ‘Three- 
fourths of the tract was a handsome level prairie, 
and this was completely surrounded by woods. 
Our nearest neighbor was two miles away. 

I drew up a plan for a house, and I have no 
doubt it would provoke a smile did you see it. I 
arranged for six sleeping-rooms, a sitting-room, 
dining-room, and a large kitchen. ‘The house, 
barn, well, cisterns, etc., cost a little over twenty- 
five hundred dollars—evidence that but little was 
expended for ‘‘ fancy-work.” 





When all was finished I wrote to my friends 
to come out, and by the time they arrived I had 
purchased furniture and made the house look 
like home. By this time it was October, and we 
could only have the ten acres that we intended 
to cultivate plowed, and then put off further 
farming until spring. 

The winter was not a lonely one by any means. 
We bonght a quiet horse, and every day that was 
not too stormy we drove to the city. We also 
occupied our time in sewing carpets, making 
strong, coarse clothes for spring, and reading up 
gardening. 

Early in spring I advertised for a man and his 
wife, and was fortunate enough to secure a so- 
ber German couple. We built a small house for 
them near our own, and were right glad when 
the weather was settled enough to let us com- 
mence out-door work. Each one of us took 
charge of some special department, except Fan- 
nie, who was too young. Our man Joe was not 
at all inclined to find fault with any of our plans, 
but took willing hold of any thing he was asked 
to do, and did his best. 

Miss Lewis took charge of the acre given to 
** miscellaneous,” and her crops were a large bed 
of strawberries, pease, and beets. Miss Sprague 
said she would look after the acre of onions; 
Miss Dunn, the acre of parsnips and carrots ; 
Miss Morey, the melons, squashes, pumpkins, 
cucumbers, etc. ; 1, the currants and small fruits ; 
and Joe the corn and potatoes, as well as the 
care of the horse and cow. 

Farther on in the season I saw where another 
pair of hands could be used to good advantage, 
and they came to me in the person of a widow 
whom Amelia recommended—a quiet body, who 
was friendless, now that she had lost her hus- 
band. ‘To her we gave charge of the selling and 
marketing. 

What arrangements had we for the distribu- 
tion of profits ? We didn’t propose to distribute 
them. The only arrangements we had in our 
community were as follows: we opened an ac- 
count wherein we entered the amount of capital 
each one brought to the general fund, and we 
agreed that any one upon withdrawing from us 
could claim the amount she had brought, pro- 
viding we had not lived beyond our income. 
This was all. 

1 am sure there was no happier household in 
the land than ours. During the entire summer 
no one complained of ill health, and though we 
were a busy family, we still had ample time for 
recreation. We often drove into the city early 
enough to catch the steamer bound for the isl- 
ands forty miles away, and were back home at 
9 o’clock, after a pleasant day’s sail and picnick- 
ing. Neither did we overlook the entertain- 
ments in the city. Joe was always ready to 
drive us to town, and glad to have an evening's 
chat with his friends. 

I have thus been minute as to our plans and 
life during our first summer, and now it only re- 
mains for me to give the result of our year's 
work. We began sending vegetables to market 
in June, and kept a faithful account of every 
thing sold and every penny received. I find, on 
examining py books, that our receipts for the 
year were eighteen hundred and forty dollars ; 
our expenses, including Joe’s wages, fourteen 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

To say that we were well pleased with the re- 
sult is to express it very tamely. We had no 
expectations of making money the first year, but 
here we were nearly four hurdred dollars better 
off than when we began the year. We devoted 
that money to purchasing a piano, and Fannie 
made many a stormy evening pass away pleas- 
antly as we listened to her simple songs. 

The second year was a much better one than 
the first. Our strawberries alone gave us four 
hundred dollars, and our raspberries were also 
very profitable. Our receipts were over twenty- 
two hundred dollars, and our expenses about 
seventeen hundred. The year was pleasanter, 
too, beeause we had made many pleasant friends 
in the city, and were rarely allowed to want for 
callers. Our friends found it a pleasant ride 
from the city, and we enjoyed their presence 
very much. 

We now know that our experiment is a suc- 
cessfulone. We have good health, kind friends, 
and a pleasant home life that we make for each 
other. When I read of girls wearing their lives 
away in the cities over shirts and vests at starva- 
tion prices, I can not help thinking they would 
be wise to go into the country, rent a bit of land, 
and at least have health and independence. 
And it is for such as these that I have written 
this. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorrEsPonpeEnT. | 
The Prince’s Fancy Ball.—T wo Surgical Operations. 


| by all tales be true, the love of magnificence 
and splendid apparel has not been utterly put 
out in the United States by the extinguisher of 
republican simplicity. ‘There are some of your 
lady readers, at all events, who may like to hear 
of the fancy ball, given this week, of the Prince 
and Princess of Wales. Jt is a kind of enter- 
tainment now very rare in this country, and, 
when given, almost always a failure. As in 
“acting charades,” people in general are not 
clever enough for it, even for the mere attiring 
themselves in significant garb. If left to chance, 
such assemblies are apt to degenerate into a mere 
mob of masqueraders, such as one sees outside a 
theatrical booth in a fair. They have no con- 
ception of the characters they are supposed to 
represent. I remember on one occasion the late 
Charles Dickens complimented a young lady who 
was dressed as his own Dolly Varden, and dis- 
covered, to his considerable mortification, that 
she had never read Barnaby Rudge. Nothing 
of the sort has been attempted by royalty for a 
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quarter of a century, and has certainly at no time 
been done so well as on this occasion. The givers 
of the entertainment had the good sense to call in 
a committee of taste, with Mr. Frederic Leigh- 
ton at its head, for their adviser, and a better 
teacher of artistic effects could not have been 
selected. Each set of dancers (of which there 
were no less than six) was also under a separate 
head, so that every detail was duly attended to. 
Thus the Venetian quadrille was presided over by 
the Princess of Wales herself, who in her ruby 
velvet and blue satin looked as lovely as any fair 
lady of the Adriatic, and, I will wager, wore as 
sweet a smile. Her partner was Lord Harting- 
ton, in doublet and trunk hose of gray, slashed 
with black and gold. All looked not only ‘‘as 
if they had stepped out of a picture,” but literal- 
ly did so; that is, almost every one was dressed 
after the model of some particular and well- 
known portrait of the time. The Prince’s set 
was a Vandyck quadrille; and in his bright ma- 
roon satin, buff boots, and spurs of steel he looked 
extremely well. His weak point—which is his 
head, to which his illness has given a tonsure of 
more than the regulation ecclesiastical size—was 
concealed by a drooping hat with white feathers, 
while some long Cavalier curls, which were once 
known and denounced as “‘ love locks,” fell over 
his ample shoulders. The Duchess of Suther- 
land was dressed as Henrietta Maria; the Duke 
of Abercorn as the Earl of Strafford—of course 
before his head was off. Then there were card 
quadrilles, wherein the Princess Louise was the 
queen of hearts, and nobles and dames of high 
degree condescended to be very small cards in- 
deed, down even to fours and fives. But noth- 
ing was done “‘ at sixes and sevens,” every thing 
being arranged in the most admirable order. 
Best of all, to my mind, because giving the 
greatest scope for taste and fancy, were the 
fairy-tale quadrilles. In these every one sus- 
tained some character that is familiar to our 
nurseries. Miss Graham and the Duke of Con- 
naught were Beauty and the Beast, the duke 
in ruby velvet doublet and gray satin tights, 
‘*with a leopard’s head and skin, with gold 
claws, attached to his shoulders by large dia- 
mond stars;” this was the only “‘ mark of the 
beast” he had about him. He looked every inch 
the fairy prince after his transformation. Lady 
Florence Gower, as the White Cat, was all white 
satin and white fur, and on a red cat’s collar 
round her neck was written the Clan Chattan 
motto, familiar to all readers of Walter Scott, 
**Touch not the cat but with the glove.” Lord 
Stafford, as Little Boy Blue, was dressed after 
the Blue Boy by Gainsborough, and Lady Louisa 
Montague, in a shower of silver—like change for 
Jupiter when he wooed Danae—was the Goose 
Girl. Amidst all this splendor Cinderella (Lady 
Adeline Cocks), ‘‘in an unbleached woolen cap, 
blue and white over dress (though none could 
have called it so), dark blue petticoat, and linen 
apron,” looked so pretty and simple that her pov- 
erty attracted more than other folk’s riches. Only 
one wondered how the guards could have ever 
been induced, as in the original story, to let her 
in to the Prince’s ball. ‘The quadrille set of Cav- 
aliers and Puritans—officers of the Guards, with 
demure ladies in mere gray satin, with white col- 
lars and stiff white caps—was also much admired 
for the picturesqueness of the contrast it afford- 
ed. Wonderful to say, there were only two 
wearers of the cap and bells: the real jester, in 
the person of Mr. Bernal Osborne, did not don 
that professional garb, it having been his humor 
—a somewhat grim one, it must be confessed— 
to adopt the dress of one of those Italian mutes 
who follow funerals. In his monk’s dress and 
cowl, and with a white linen domino with holes 
for the eyes and mouth, he was always the centre 
of an admiring throng, and, I have no doubt, said 
a good many funny things. 

This great assemblage (there were about five 
hundred guests) were all in fancy dress save 
two—even the little princes, Albert Victor and 
George, being pages of honor in white satin and 
goid, borrowed from paintings in the National 
Gallery. The exceptions were Mr. Disraeli, 
who, [I suppose, conceived he was fanciful 
enough even in his laced ministerial garments, 
and the Duke of Cambridge, who had perhaps 
an idea that his appearance as a Field-Marshal 
was quite absurd enough, and represented a suf- 
ficiently medizval state of things. 

However, the ball has been a complete suc- 
cess; and when the Prince comes (in the char- 
acter of Oliver Twist) to ‘‘ask for more” at the 
hands of the House of Commons, in the shape 
not of soup, but money, as he assuredly soon 
will, it will not be such expenses as he was put 
to last Thursday that will be objected to in his 
accounts, 

The dog-and-man fight controversy—as to 
whether it oceurred or whether it did not—has 
grown to large dimensions. The describer of 
the contest has given his own name as a guaran- 
tee of his good faith, and turns out to be Mr. 
James Greenwood, the famous ‘* Amateur Cas- 
ual” and prince of domestic special correspond- 
ents. But ashe can’t point out the exact locali- 
ty where the alleged combat occurred, and will 
not give up the names of his introducers to the 
scene, his veracity is still subjected to severe im- 
putations. 

The dispute between the ladies who would be 
doctors and the doctors who refuse them their 
degrees still rages as violently as ever. ‘The 
gentlemen, it must be confessed, are not chival- 
rous in their mode of conducting the combat. 
They call a spade a spade. It is whispered that 
one eminent member of the college of surgeons 
gave it as his opinion, at a certain conversazione, 
that the most difficult operation known to sci- 
ence is ‘“‘ the taking the jaw ont of a woman ;” 
whereupon one of the softer sex rejoined that it 
was even a more precarious undertaking to “‘ take 
the cheek out of a man.” 

Rk. Kemsze, of London, 
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SKETCHES AT A HYDROPATHIC 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


HE accompanying humorous sketches of a 
celebrated hydropathic establishment near 
Melrose Abbey, Scotland, apply so well to our 
own water-cures that they will be relished by all 
who have had any experimental or theoretical 
knowledge of Priessnitz and his system. The 





ment looked as healthy as myself, and riotous 
living on pills, etc., is not my weakness. 

“The greatest fault I found with the place 
was its intense regularity. Other folks think 
this is its greatest virtue. At 7.30 1 am aroused 
by a confounded gong booming all over the house. 
If I don’t get up I lose my breakfast. At 8 
again the enlivening strains of the same instru- 
ment are heard, and every body makes for the 
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gas, when you retire to your bedroom, and if you 
are not in bed by 11 you can undress in the 
dark, as the gas is turned off at the meter. The 
outer doors are also locked, and all communica- 
tion with the outer world is cut off till 7.30 a.m. 
If you are outside when the door is locked, then 
you remain outside. To be sure, there are one 
or two legends of jovial blades who discovered a 
weak point in ‘ John’s’ armor, and got in about 








white hat, coat, and shepherd tartan trowsers 
worn by Robert Bruce at Flodden. A snuff 
mull and claymore presented by Saladin on the 
occasion of his visit to Edinburgh in 1832 to 
Walter Scott, etc., etc. I think that is what 
the guide told us, but he whipped us through the 
rooms so quickly that I came away with very 
confused notions of the whole affair. In the 
opposite direction lies Melrose Abbey and—its 
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artist gives the following amusing description of 
the place, which forms an apt commentary on the 
clever pictures : 

** Hydropathic establishments were, I suppose, 
invented for invalids, but nevertheless they are 
resorted to by plenty of able-bodied persons, both 
male and female. Anyway, nineteen-twentieths 
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SKETCHES AT A HYDROPATHIC. ESTABLISHMENT. 


breakfast-room, where I must have my appetite 
in order or want until dinner-time. ‘The gong 
sounds again at intervals during the day for din- 
ner, prayers, tea, etc. In fact, for some time I 
was kept in a continual fidget, wondering what 
it was up to now. At 10.30 P.m., no matter 
what you may be doing, ‘Old John’ stalks into 


of the sojonrners I saw at the Melrose establish- | the drawing-room and ruthlessly turns out the 


11.20, but they are considered apocryphal. How- 
ever, once get over the ‘ sent-to-bed’ feeling, and 
life is rather enjoyable. Croquet, bowls, billiards, 
and a race or something of that sort every other 
night help to pass the time wonderfully ; or, you 
can walk to Abbotsford, a short distance, and see 
Sir Walter Scott’s relics. The house is shown 
by a dapper Frenchman ; and here you'll see the 


guide. We have all heard enough of Annie 
Laurie and her swan-like neck, of the fellow 
who would ‘ crowns resign’ in favor of the lass 
of Richmond Hill, of Byron’s Maid of Athens 
(now Mrs. Black, I believe), and of divers other 
girls of the period. Here’s an opening for a 
modern poet to sing the praises of the Maid of 
Melrose, as she discourses learnedly and sweetly 
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on cupstols, Norman arches, gargoyles, etc., to 
an admiring audience, who see nothing but her- 
self. If you don’t care about walking, you can 
drive to dozens of places in-no time. In fact, 
the drives must be short, if you don’t want to 
lose your dinner. If you care to fall in love, you 
have every opportunity, as the architect has cun- 
ningly contrived sundry quiet corners for the 
very purpose, and you can have vour choice of 


as if he could enjoy a stiff glass of toddy. meekly 
supping porridge, and even pretending to enjoy 
it. The sacred ground in my sketch is sacred 
against bearded bipeds ; hence, however much, 
in the interests of my readers, I would have liked 
to give a more comprehensive sketch, I could 
only manage the door, and even that was done 
in fear and trembling. The rest of the sketches 
speak for themselves.” 








his wealthier neighbor in order to support his 
family. ‘The draft on these animals, in truth, is 
immense. ‘They are required to supply their 
masters with food and drink, shelter and rai- 


ment, and to serve as horse, ox, cow, sheep, | 
goat, and all the domestic animals into the bar- | 


gain. They draw the sledges, and plow and 


harrow the soil; they give the milk from which | 
are made the curds, whey, cheese, and some- | 


they are of little expense, as they browse all day 
on the lichens and reindeer moss that grow plen- 
tifully among the rocks, and are driven back at 
night by the herdsmen to the inclosure where we 
see them, and where they are penned and milk- 
ed. They are only milked in the summer-time, 


| and yield then but a very small quantity, though 


their milk is so rich that it must be diluted be- 
fore it can be drunk. 
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every age and condition, widows and widowers. 
If you want a ‘ wee drop on the sly, and haven’t 
a flask,’ watch some old gentleman edging away 
after dinner to his bedroom, make friends with 
him, and ten chances to one you get it. 
supper you can have either porridge and milk or 
hot water (pure) and bread ; but this meal is a 
saddening sight. It is inexpressibly painful to 
see a hale and hearty looking old boy who looks 
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REINDEER PENT IN A VALLEY. 
FP NHE wealth of the Lapps consists in their rein- 
A. deer, which are their only standard of riches. 
A herd of a thousand makes a man opulent ; with 
six hundred he is passing rich ; three hundred 
give him a modest competence, and fifty mean 
absolute poverty. A Lapp who owns only fifty 
reindeer must hire himself and his litle flock to 








times butter, that form so large a staple of the | 
Lapland diet; their flesh is good eating, and 
supplies the meat of the household ; and of their 


skins are made not only the wearing apparel for | 


both sexes, but the matting and covering of 
the tents and kayaks of the Lapps, while their 
sinews and tendons supply the place of pack- 
thread, and their fat feeds the lamp that lights 
the darkness of the arctic nights. Moreover, 


The dress of the Laplanders consists of a loose 
frock, made in winter of reindeer or sheep skin, 


| with the hair on the outside, and belted with a 


leathern girdle, from which are suspended a 
knife, tobacco pouch, etc., and loose deer-skin 
pantaloons, fastened at the waist with a drawing- 
string. Long leggings and high shoes of reindeer- 
skin and a reindeer cap and gloves complete 
| the costume, which differs little for men and 
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women, both of whom wear pantaloons, though 
the ladies enliven their Sunday attire with gay 
ribbons and silver jewelry. ‘The mountain Lapps 
live in tents both summer and winter, These 
are formed by six wooden posts, about six feet 
high, arranged in the form of a pyramid, and 
covered with skins or coarse cloth, a flap of 
which hangs loose on one side and forms the 
door. A stone frame-work in the centre of the 
tent holds the fire, the smoke of which is expect- 
ed to find its way through a hole in the roof, al- 
though most of it in reality lingers within the 
tent. The floor is covered with deer-skins, with 
the hair upward, on which the inmates squat ha- 
bitually, as the room, which is from sixteen to 
eighteen feet in circumference, is not high enough 
to permit them to stand upright. The cup- 
boards are formed of boxes fastened on the in- 
side to the supports of the tent. ‘The inhabitants 
of the coast, who rely largely on fishing for their 
subsistence, dwell in turf-covered hovels, and 
are a trifle more advanced in civilization than 
their Highland brethren ; nevertheless, they are 
more diminutive in stature, less robust and 
hardy, and more plodding and less independent 
in character. ‘There is somewhat the same dif- 
ference between the races as between the Low- 
landers and Highlanders of Scotland. Every 
where extremes meet. At the poles and the 
equator the mind becomes enfeebled, the physique 
degenerates, and man dwindles to the boundary 
line between the human and the brute creation, 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ne tire.—Rose pink, lemon-color, and some light 
French shades of blue would be becoming for your 
evening dresses. 

Mus. C. W. K.—Make your black alpaca with a plain 
cuirass basque and long apron-front over-skirt. Put 
a piped bias band on basque and over-skirt, and have 
two knife-blade pleatings on the lower skirt. Get 
either garnet or black silk or else velveteen for a sleeve- 
less jacket. Have alternate scantily gathered ruffles 
of your poplin and the new material, and have an 
apron with sash back like that on the Cuirass Basque 
Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 83, Vol. VII. Gray pop- 
lin would also look well with your garnet. 

Cc. O. 8.—The “Ugly Girl” papers have given the 
temedies you want. 

Mus. S.—Blue and white or pink and gray lawns 
will look well together. 

Isanetie.—Get black guipure lace, black silk, or else 
black cashmere for a sleeveless jacket to wear with any 
dress. 

M. L. C.—Make a belted basque and long apron over- 
skirt, and put two gathered ruffles on the lower skirt 
of your blue delaine. 

Janz 8.—We can not publish monograms to please 
individual subscribers. 

Inznz.—Stationers use a thin crystal-looking paper 
for invitations to crystal weddings. The year of your 
marriage and of the present anniversary are engraved 
opposite each other at the top of the card or note 
sheet. The simple formula is, “‘ Mr. and Mrs. Jones re- 
quest the pleasure of your company at their crystal 
wedding anniversary.” The ordinary refreshments for 
evening parties are placed on the table, and the guests 
are served standing. 

C. M. H.—You failed to inclose the sample. 

Ienoranoz,—If your cards are not invitations to the 
wedding, but merely announcements of the marriage, 
they should of course not be sent out until the wed- 
ding takes place, but as soon thereafter as possible— 
that day or the next. These cards should be accom- 
panied by the others bearing date of reception-days 
of the newly married couple. Cards for friends in 
your town and for those at a distance should all be 
sent on the same day. 

A Country Greu.—The Cuirass Basque and Round 
Apron pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 33, Vol. VIL, 
ia suitable for guipure insertion and velvet. Get 
velvet ribbon two inches wide, and beaded guipure of 
the same width. Put a row of velvet down the mid- 
dle of each garment. You should omit taking the 
darts in front of the cuirass basque pattern and make 
the basque longer. Edge it with guipure lace, and 
have a sash of wide black velvet. 

G. R. L.—For hints aboat winter colors read New 
York Fashions of Bazar Nos. 48, 34, and 35, Vol. VIL. 

Youne Sootery.—The suggestion should come from 
the gentleman, of course. 

L. M. M.—A cuirass basque and round apron suit is 
what you should use for the girl’s striped silk. Trim 
with shirred ruffles of the silk. 

E. E. R.—Your green quadrillé silk is very stylish, 
but your suit should have been all of one piece. Your 
best plan is to have a plain black silk cuirass basque 
and black skirt, with check silk sleeves, apron over- 
skirt, and flounces. 

Wenpprne - Canps.—If the gentleman insists upon 
furnishing the wedding-cards, allow him to do so, as 
stationers say the cards are as often paid for by the 
bridegroom as by the bride's father. 

Esre.ie.—Your sample is striped camel’s-hair. Mer- 
chants predict that it will be fashionable next season. 

Meri P.--Get gray or brown cashmere or camel’s- 
hair for the basque and long over-skirt of your travel- 
ing dress for October. Have the lower skirt silk of 
the same color. The loose French sacque, it is said, 
will be the fall shape for cashmere wraps. Make your 


black alpaca with a plain long basque, long apron- 


front over-skirt, and put two rows of knife pleating on 
the lower skirt. Without knowing your needs or the 
state of your wardrobe at present, we can not tell you 
the best outlay of your $300. 

Maus. H. L.—The paper to “ Ugly Girls” published 
in Bazar No. 34, Vol. VIL, will tell you how to treat 
the hair. 

Crozrzx.—Directions for spatter-work were given in 
Harper's Bazar No, 84, Vol. L 

Lrtan.—A cuirags basque and apron with lace for 
trimming and pleatings on the skirt is the best design 
for the black silk dress. China crape is the material 
you have heard about. It costs from $6 to $10 a yard, 
and is used for over-skirts, sashes, and flounces. 
White gros grain for the entire dress would be better 
for a bride. 

Mars. R. P.—Use ungiazed black muslin or calico for 
a skirt and lining of your grenadine if you can not 
afford silk or foulard. 

8. A. 8.—Put two or three narrow bias folds of the 
two colors on the edge of your basque and sleeves, 
Any elaborate trimming on the other parts of cuirasses 
destroys the design of the basque. Its fine smooth 
fit and its plainness are its characteristic features, and 
On these its beauty depends. 





TuxrE was once almost no limit to the quaint and 
fanciful forms in which artists fashioned, and people 
of taste wore, their time-pieces. Lord Londesborough 
now owns the “‘book-shaped watch” of Bogislaus 
XIV., Duke of Pomerania, who figured in the terrible 
times of Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of the North. 
During the latter half of the seventeenth century the 
“Brothers Heraud” filled Europe with the most 
varied and fantastic work of this sort; and fine speci- 
mens of their watches now command fabulous prices 
o—_ as curiosities. Van Pilcom immortalized the 

Pp ia of Holland in tulip-shaped watches, 
ened and parcel-gilt. Mascarone’s golden 
and jeweled padlock-watches; Delafeuille’s eagle- 
watches, one of which, with Ganymede clasping the 
neck of the bird of Jove, was oddly enough a favorite 
with the Virgin Queen Bess; Jean Jayne’s square 
scroll-watches, reproduced now in Paris and Geneva 
as chatelaines— these are all well-known to amateurs. 

The taste which inspired these fanciful and fascin- 
ating manufactures has been steadily reviving of late 
years. It manifests itself now under new forms, how- 
ever; and a curious hour may be well spent in the 
warerooms of Starz & Maxovs, 22 John Street (up 
stairs), in examining some examples of this artistic 
“revival,” brought by them from Switzerland, and 
selected for their beauty and quaintness. The poet- 
ical element decidedly predominates in the modern 
work. The loveliest is are a favorite 
material, enriched with reproductions of Aurora 
scattering the rose leaves of early dawn, of the infant 
day waving his torch abroad over the world, or of the 
owl flying through the dark blue of a tropic night. 
One exquisite group of Love and Idleness, in which 
Cupid has stolen a maiden’s distaff, and distracts her 
mind with roses flung about her feet, is obviously 
fitted only for vacation hours by the Summer sea, 
where the busiest fal) to dreaming, and “ take no note 
of time save by its loss.”—{Com.] 











Drs. Strone's Ren-edial Institute, Saratoga 
Turkish, Russian, Sulphur, Hydropathic, Elec- 
tro-Thermal Baths, the Equalizer, Movement Cure, and 
other facilities for the treatment of Chronic Diseases 
their circular.—[{Com.] 
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vented Co 7 Wheel patterns may be transferred 


the means of the newly in- 


from the 


ppromant with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equa 


y useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receiptof 25 cents. 
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The Pat BUCKSKID bqpporta 





For its many excellent qualities. It is not an instru- 
ment of torture; it has no metallic springs, no rubber 
bands, but can be worn with perfect comfort day and 
night. It is of incalculable benefit to married ladies.- 
Send for Circular. D. C. HALL & CO., 44 West B’way, 

. Y., Sole Agents for SMITH’S Perforated Bucksk n 
Undergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields, 


PURIFY THE SKIN 


By removing all taint from the blood. This can be ef- 
Fected with absolute certainty by using Stafford’s 
Iron and Sulphur Powders. Whether the 
initiating principle in the circulation be that which 
causes scrofula, salt rhewm, scald head, or any cutane- 
ous eruptions, the beneficial effect will be the same. The 
sulphur converts the unhealthy secretions of the body 
into a gaseous form, and they are thrown off from the 
surface by | the increased vigor imparted to the circula- 
tion by the tonic action of the iron, The mor- 
bid matter which causes the exterior inflammation is 
discharged through the pores, and the cuticle regains its 
natural color and smoothness. 

Sold by Druggists, 1 Package, 12 Pow- 
ders, $1; 6 Packages, 72 Powders, $5. 
Mailed Free. HALL & BRUCKEL, 

218 Greenwich S8t., New York. 


Ladies’ Garment Suspender, 


Relieves back, hips, and abdominal 


organs of a distressing burden by sus- 
ders, 


all the skirts over the shoul- 

No buttons or sewing required. 

Samples by mail 50 cents and letter 

L.G.S. stamp. Liberal discount oy oe dozen 
Pat. Aug. 19, 1278, OT Gross. Cc. 8. KINSEY, 








56 Summer ‘Street, Boston. 


CHAS. V. PECKHAM, 


RELIABLE HUMAN HAIR DEALER 
IN FIRST-CLASS GOODS ONLY. 
And only importer who retails at wholesale prices. Send 
for illustrated Price-List before purchasing. No. 777 
Broadway, opposite A. T. Stewart's. All goods 

sent with h privilege to examine, What can be fairer? 


TH Accompanist’s | Self-Instructor.— 
(Improved Edition.) A new method by which any 
person (with or without a teacher or knowledge of 
megs become an expert Piano accompanist to any 
A great assistant to teachers and those taking 
Piano lessons. By F. A. NICHOLS, 777 Boadway, 
A copy of this work sent prepaid on receipt 0! Py oo 
For safety send registered letter or P.O. money-order. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.—Mme. Ba- 











The “Bazaar” Corset. 


Having made very satisfactory arrangements with 
several of the most prominent Corset manufacturers 
in Europe, we are now prepared to offer the following 
Brands of the wett-kNown “ BAZAAR” CORSET at 
an Immense Reduction from former prices: 


ROSE. French Coutil, 40 Bones..............++ $1 00 


NILSSON. wis Scalloped edge, 40 Bones.. 1 26 
BELLA. Fine French Coutil, beautifully Emb’d.. 1 50 
** BAZAAR”—A, 100 Bones............s.eeeeeee 1 65 
6 BAZAAR”™—B. 100 on. ecccccccccvccee 175 
MAGNOLIA, Silk Stitched..... papnnennsoncuawed 2 00 
SULTANA. Silk Embroidered... ............++++. 250 
MIGNONETTE, Scarlet French Merino......... 2 75 
GAZELLE. Very Richly Embroidered ......... 3 50 
«* BAZAAR” —C, Fine French Coutil si 450 
The most elegant Corset man’ 


These corsets are celebrated for their Perfect Fit, 
Elegance of Design, and Handsome Finish. 

Any of the above Corsets will be sent per mam, on 
receipt of the advertised price, with 10c. postage. Send 
P.O.Order or Draft. J. SAzLemes BAZAAR, 


e Sth Ave.,N.W. 
N. B.—Our Fall Price-Liet of Furs, , and 
Fancy Goods will be ready September 15th. 





HE REMINGTON ARMORY at 
T llion is now rapidly turning out the new 





= oupaepySuraag 0} FulM9y 


To which was awarded the 
“MEDAL OF PROGRESS,” 
the niguEst oxper of medal awarded at the late Vienna 
Exposition ; also received the First and only premium 
OVER ALL OTHER MACHINES at the great Centra, New 
Yor«x Farr, at Utica, 1873. This machine has sprung 
play into favor, as the Best-made Machine in the 

world. ‘ and por the pest eo ae - 
light -renning, smooth, noiseless. 
ckestitch.” £2 Send 


ge New York Offi 


281 Broadway, and 6 East 
Twenty-Third 


peers Aeere 





SI AVANI 


TA A: 





SOLD BY ALL ORUGGISTS. 


The Comfort Corset, 


FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 
A Skirt and Stocking Supporter. 


Ph this remarkable invention, which is having such 
unprecedented sale throughout the ery we 

offer t the ladies a garment which we claim is 
lute perfection of comfort and beau 

This Corset has a Socket adjustment for the shoul- 
ders, so nicely contrived and fitted that it can not by 
any means slip up on the neck or down on the arm; 
it has also a Dalene strap for sustaining the stockings. 
By these inventions the tne burden | of the clothes is 
t eine Seats eo: eee, Le E with 
to si their weight; sup every thing with- 
out the least inconvenience and -timost without bo 

wearer's and e name we 
the the garment—making | it in very rath A COM 


be the place of bones, we insert continuous rows of 
very stiff cord, —— give all _ support of bones, with 
the — = ~ & every movement of t. 
form and of being wash or Rea the fit- 
ness of the garment. Stylish and tasty as a French 
Corset, yet combining ease and comfort with elegance 
and shape, our Corset has the unqualified approval of 
every physician that has seen it. For children, the ad- 
vent of this Corset marks a new era in Children’s 
Waists. No movement of the arms can displace the 
shoulder sockets; stockings and skirts are always in 
position, and all is ease aud comfort. Walking or run- 
~~ aitti rp: or poning 3 ann it is all the same. 
el, 'y’s Corset ; child’ 8 waist buttons 
in the back, ty is & perfect littie — in its b bye f 
of fitness to the form. Each corset is 











Human Hair Goods 
L. SHAW. 


a, pee a aa, CORNER 4th oe. 

E No, 345 6th AVE., 

BErw SEEN Ta iee & 22d STS., N. ¥., 
UP STAIRS, 


THE LARGEST STOCK OF HUMAN 
HAIR GOODS IN THE CITY 
RETAILED at WHOLESALE PRICES. 


PRICE-LIST. 


Having been able to secure a large stock of Human 
Hair Goods Bens a yy a sale at extremely _ 
to my 
can pereneae during 
_ article at a merely nomin 
witches, finest quality of hair, 





prices, I 

Bnd th the ladies at ae ‘thet the 

the entire week an e! 

value. All long hair 

solid, not dyed: 

22 inches, 3 ounces. 

24 inches, 4 ounces......... 

26 inches, 4 ounces 

BB Inches, 6 GUMCEB... .0 0000s. csocccccccsacescsce 6 00 

Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. 

Curls warranted naturally ly curly, and not Boiled and 

— from $1 00 to $20 00, extra charge for ex- 

tra colors, 


COM BINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 

GRAW HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

Frisettes, in the choicest colors, at 25c., 50c., and 
$1 00 per yard. ies’ own hair made over in latest 
styles. Goods sent C.0.D. by express to all parts of 
the country. Orders accompanied with Post - Office 
Money-Order, or gee in registered letters, will be 
sent free of char, 


—#$20— 


FIRST MORTGAGE PREMIUM BOND 


OF THE 


Industrial Exhibition Company, 


NEW YORK. 
Authorized by the Legislature of the State of N. Y. 


First Premium Drawing, Sept. 7, 1874. 


CAPITAL PREMIUM, $100,000. 


Bonds for sale, and full information given by ad- 


dressing 
MORGENTHAU, BRUNO, & CO., 
Financial Agents, 23 Park Row, N.Y. 
Post-Office Drawer 29. 


Hon. F. A. Atpererr, Pres. Ww. C. Moore, Treas. 
Gen. A. 8. Diven, Vice-Pres. R. J. Town. Secy. 
Applications for Agencies Received, 


VICK’S CATALOGUE 


Of HYACINTHS, TULIPS, LILIES and all 














Now published for Autumn of 1874, and 
will be sent free to all who ap 32 pages, 50 Tus 
trations. Address JAMES VitK, Rochester, N. Y. 


 pbeclnd THIS OUT. 


Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, ..131 Pieces, = = 
Limoge Stone China Dinner Sets, . .100 





Limoge Stone China Tea Sets,..... 44 7 4 
Limoge Stone China Toilet Sets, . 11 * 400 
Gold Band China Tea Sets,......... . 44 be 10 00 
French China Dinner Plates, per dozen,........ 250 
Good Water Goblet.......... “ $1 50 and 200 
Also Housefurnishing Goods in om variety. 
Send for the New Catalogoe, mailed free, at 


HADLEY’S, 
5 & 13 Cooper Institute, and 
603 Sixth Avenue, 


Between 35th and 36th Streets. 
Goods sent by Express, C.0.D., or Post-Office Order. 





two numbers signifying the two measurements, the first 
beep the size in inches around the waist, and the sec- 
ond around the shoulders, and the variations are such 
that any a or child can be easily fitted. 
For sale by retailers pan, eal on coun’ a Dos 0. 
whanntels ‘by the BOSTON CO: 
No. 76 Chauncy Street, ‘ae ng 


H. W. SHAW, 
1105 BROADWAY, 


(SUCCESSOR TO SHAW & ETON). 


NEW DESIGNS IN 
Fichus, Collarettes, 
Aprons, Sashes, 
Rufflings, &c., &c. 
THREE DOORS ABOVE FIFTH AVENUE HOTEL. 
BRAIN EE | THE FAMOUS BEAU- 


CH A Ny uM rt Shoes, They never have 
ragged soles, wear long- 


er, and cost no more. Ladies, make your dealers get 
them for you. The place where the channel is cut 
shows on the sole. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS.— 
Send for Circular and Samples. 
Mun L, CENDRIER. 1h Fourth Ave., N. Y. 


sel DIE 4 ! CONSTITUTION WATER 
IS GOOD FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 
gives immediate relief. Dose 40 drops. For sale by 





r' 
ENGLISH CHANNEL 





DOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y. Send for circular. ; all Druggists. 





HARPER & BROTHER’S 
SPECIAL TRADE SALE, 


DuRING SEPTEMBER, 1874. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, Angust, 1874. 
We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 
Special List of Books, which we will sell on the 
following terms, for Cash, durtng the month of 
September, after which our terms will positively 
be as heretofore. 
On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 


“ $ 500 “ 30 “ “ 
“ $1000 “ 334 “ “ 
“ $2000 “ 35 “ “ 





And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash, 
The Special List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers, 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 
LADIES A 1) By sending me Ten Cents, 
yan I porn send you a 
Paper Pattern 
barony ore the Ea ee ate ofa 
SACQUE, JACKET, WAIST, or a Pattern of 
any thing for Ladies’ Wear, with Model, 25 cts, 
Send stamp for “‘ Hyatt’s Ladies’ Fashion Journal,” 
(sent free). ta . W. HYA 
27 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 
PER DAY. Agents wanted. Address 
$5 to $30 Arse arse Louis, Mo. 
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CARPETS. 


AT. STEWART & G0. 


Are offering an elegant assortment of 


REAL AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, INDIAN, 
SIAN, AND BERLIN CARPETS, 


In one piece. Prices very attractive. 


PER- 


They will also offer a lace variety of 
FRENCH MOQUETTES, 


At $3 00 per yard and upward. 
AMERICAN MOQUETTES, 
At $3 00 per yard and upward, 
SCOTCH AXMINSTERS, 
At $2 50 per yard and upward. 

INGLISH WILTONS, 
At $2 50 per yard and upward. 
ENGLISH VELVETS, 
At $2 25 per yard and upward. 
ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 


At $1 75 per yard and upward. 

A FINE ASSORTMENT OF TAPESTRIES, em- 
bracing the Newest and Choicest Patterns, com- 
mencing at the unusually low price of 
ONE DOLLAR PER YARD. 














An unsurpassed selection of 
DOMESTIC CARPETS, 
Of the choicest character, exclusive designs, and ex- 
pressly manufactured for their retail sales. 


TAPESTRY INGRAINS, 
Commencing with a full line at $1 25 per yard. 
‘A CHOICE ASSORTMENT OF EXTRA SUPER 


INGRAINS, THREE-PLY, MEDIUM, 
AND SUPERFINE. 





RUGS, MATS, OIL-CLOTHS, COCOA, and CHINA 
MATTING, at prices lower than for the past ten 
years, offering an opportunity to buyers such as has 
seldom been presented. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 
BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, anti for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the p 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have care oaty prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions, 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of every 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, and 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 

remium offered to each and every subscriber for the 

Bazay has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families wif be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 





every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO 


Broadway, New York. — 


Brac K WO0oD’s Magic 
Dress Skirt Elevator. 
Wonderful invention; holds the 
¢ dress out of the dirt while looping 
it fashionably. Lowers itself. I am 
still giving away the magnisicent 
Chromo with each one. Sent by 
mail. Send 75c. and three stamps 
stage, and receive the Elevator and 
Chromo by return mail. Address 
CLINTON R. BLACKWOOD, 171 B’way. Box 1908. 


TUDENTS and others, who desire to improve 
their own pecuniary condition and supply the in- 
tellectual needs of their fellows, are requested to 
address AVERY BILL, care of Messrs. Harper & 
Brorners, Franklin Square, New York, who wants 
Canvassing Agents tu sell M‘Clintock & Strong’s Cyelo- 
pedia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Lit- 
erature; The History, Essays, Orations, dc., of the Sixth 
General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance; The 
Life of Christ, by Lyman Abbott; The Land and Book, 
by Thomson; Morning and Evening Exercises, by the 
Rev. H. W. Beecher, and other desirable books. Terms 
Liberal. Address as abo as above. 


















For PIMPLES on the FACE 


Bu penne, Freox.es, Morn, AND TAN, use my 
“PERUVIAN BALM.” This is nature’s own cure 
anne vegetable); works like magic, giving a clear, 
beautiful skin. Send stamp for free prescription, to 

Mme. M. FISKE, P. O. Box 992, Plainfield, New Jersey. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Tinstrated Price-List to 
Great Western GUN WORKS, , Pittsburgh, Pa. 


paportep ‘Embroidered goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and gr | machines and accessories, 
764 Broadway. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 








LACES, EMBROIDERIES, TRIMMINGS, &c. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION TO OUT-OF-TOWN ORDERS. 


MILLER & GRANT, 879 BROADWAY,N.Y. 


MODERATE PRICES. 





The most complete directory of 
the leading and successful. schools 
and educational institutions in 
the United States is published in 
Tue New York Datry Tripvne. 
Parents and others about choos- 
ing places of education for their 
children will find Tue Triune 
a highly valuable aid in the se- 
lection. Tur Datry Tripune ts 
$1 per month, $10 per year by 
mail. Address 
Tue Trisune, New York. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


ron. 1874. 


a Rn S Sine. 


There is no ° ld es an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y, Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines, — Nation, 











The best publication of its class in America, ont 80 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest cullections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being farnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 

Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 








It is reg'ly the only illustrated chronicler of fash- 
ion in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 

There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
drice in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal. 

cxeeeineneainiiiipeeiensiiisimanns 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harver's Magazine, Hanver’s Weexry, and Harerr’s 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WerKty, or 
Bazan will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusonisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 


at the offices where received. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Weexty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Werxkty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it wil be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Brotners is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 

Terms ror Apverristne tv Harrer's WEEKLY AND 

Harper’s Bazar. 

Harper’s Weekl.—Inside Pages, $2 00 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postas ge pay yable J 


ANOTHER CHANCE ! 


FIFTH AND LAST GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF Xv. 


POSTPONED TO 
November 30th, 1874. 
DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 
LIST OF « GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gift $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift ........ 100,000 
One Grand Cash Gift 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift 25,000 





5 Cash Gifts, meeace each 1 00,000 


10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 1 0.000 each 150,000 
20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 


25 Cash Gifts, 
30 Cash Gifts, 


4,000 each 100,000 
3,000each 90,000 


50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 
100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 

19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 


PRICE OF TICKETS. 
ff. by 7 rr Perec ee 
IN aii nwt cs nnsantendstauae oe 
Tenth, or each Coupon 
11 Whole Tickets for....... = 
22 1-2 Tickets for................. 1 





For Tickets or information, 
Address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Guapxep to Frr any Fievrx, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

‘The following Patterns are now ready: 

Vol. VI. 
GIRL'S Rls. OBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
—_ Seow Noche Over Dress, and Bretelle 
geen (for girl from 2 to 13 years old No. 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT *..— 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 








ir enens cnntdiakusceedhs coe “ 90 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 
DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY Baas 

WE We Behn n ss thks orenciessscnes * 2 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “« 39 
— aig "—~% Mang weed SUIT, with 

que and are Front............. 43 
TIGHT FYPTING DOI BLE- BREASTED RED- 

NGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 
SINGLE. BREASTED BASQUINE, with Short 

ts A arrears - a 
DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 

Apron Front oe gg Back Over-skirt and 

Long Walking Skirt..................... “ 47 


DOLMAN DEML-TRAINED ee 1. 48 
Ww 5 ie PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 


tas ian adi ta dan at hacaatnnhereeabesce 50 
TIGHT. FITTING SINGLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS................ “ 50 
BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 


Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted Euglish Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 | to 15 years old).......... “43 

ae ao era E, LO. G OVER SKIRT, and 


HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 
skirt and French Round Skirt............... “* 15 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 
Demi-Trained Skirt... ...........c0eeeeeeeee a 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with ia Front Over- 
Skirt and Long Walking Skirt.............. ae 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 
and Bey: Riding Skirt).............-..+. “ 32 
BELTED —- with i Apron and Demi- 
Trained Skirt 
GIRL'S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... “ 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... a 
CUIRASS BAS UE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...........+++-.. “ 93 
LADY’S GABRIELLE WRAPPER........... “ 36 

The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

__HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





A week to Agents. Best selling article out. 
Needle Book, with elegant Chromos, &c. 





; here valnable samples, 10 cents, or Circu- 


lar free. J. BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, New York. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
AQGUST BOOK-LIST. 


CAPTAIN TYSON’S ARCTIC ADVENTURES. 
Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George E. 
‘T'yson’s Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, a History 
of the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise of the Tigress, 
— Rescue of the Polaris Survivors. To which is 

ided a General Arctic Chronology. Edited by E. 
Vase Brake. With Map and numerous Ilustra- 
tions. Svo, Cloth, $4 00. 


MOTLEY'S JOHN OF ~ BARNEVELD. The Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By 
Joun Loruror Morey, D.C.L., Author of “The 
Rise of the Dutch oe “ History of the United 
Netherlands,” &c. With Illustrations, In Two Vol- 
umes. Svo, Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic” and “ United Netherlands.”) 


SCHWEINFURTH’S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grore Scnwetn- 
FurtH. Translated by Erien E. Frewer. With an 
Introduction by Winwoop Reape. Illustrated by 
about 130 Woodcuts from Drawings made by the 
— and with Two Maps. 2 vols., Sve, Cloth 


STANLEY'S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA., 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa. By Henry M. Staniey. With 
Maps and Illustrations. sSvo, Cloth, $3 50. 


PRIME’S UNDER THE TREES. 
By Samuet Inenaus Prime. 
$2 00. 


Under the Trees, 
Crown Syo, Cloth, 


TALMAGE’S OLD WELLS DUG OUT. 
Wells Dug Out: being a Third Series 
By T. De Wirt Tatmagce. With a Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. 12mov, Cloth, $2 00. (Uni- 
form with the First and Second Series of Talmage’s 
Sermons.) 


old 
of Sermons. 


HARPER'S HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS 
IN EUROPE and the East: being a Guide through 
Great Britain and Ireland, France, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Russia, and Spain. With over One Hundred Maps 
and Plans of Cities. By W. Pemsroxs Ferrier, 
Author of “Harper's Phrase-Book,” and “ His- 
tory of the Rise and Fall of the Paris Com- 
mune.” In Three Vols., 12mo, Full Leather, Pock- 
et-Book Form, $3 00 per Vol. (the Vols. sold separate- 
ly); or, the Three Vols. in one, similar Binding, $7 00, 


EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE CONFERENCE, 1873. 
History, Essays, Orations, and Other Documents of 
the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical Al- 
liance, held in New York, October 2-12, 1873. Edit- 
ed by Rev. Puriie Souarr, D.D., and Rev. 8. Inz- 
nazus Pume, D.D. With Portraits of Rev. Messrs. 
Pronier, Carrasco, and Cook, recently deceased. 
8vo, Cloth, nearly 800 pages, $6 00; Sheep, $7 00; 
Half Calf, $8 50. pm 


NORDHOFF’'S NORTHERN CALI!ORNIA. North- 
ern California and the Sandwich Islands. By 
Cuaries Norpuorr, Author of “California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence,” &c,* &c. Proe 
fusely Illustrated. $vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NGVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


PAYN'S The Best of { Husbands. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DE MILLE’S The Living Link. 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 





Tilustrated. 8vo, 


Miss BRADDON’S Taken at the Flood. 


Svo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


ROBINSON’S Second-Cousin Sarah. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. ae 
Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. Illustrated. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 8yo, » Paper, 50 cents. 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE'S nee Anna. 
50 cents. 


Svo, Paper, 


BENEDICT'’S John Worthington’s Name. 
per, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


8vo, Pa- 


VICTOR HUGO'S —. Three, 
Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 75; 


TALBOT’S Through 
Svo, Paper, 25 cents. 


PAYN'S 


Fire and Water. Illustrated. 


At Her Mercy. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


-— Z 
By the Author of “*Si.Olave’s,"”’ 
*“*Meta’s Faith,” &c. 8vo, 


BLACK’S A Princess of Thule. 


THE BLUE RIBBON. 
“ Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” 
Paper, 50 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
Epirton.) 
Now ready: The New Magdalen.—The Woman in 
White.— Poor Miss Finch. Man and Wife.—The 
Dead Secret.—Basil.—Hide-and-Seek.—The Moon- 
stone.- No Name.—Armadale.—Qneen of Hearts 
My Miscellanies.—Antonina. With Illustrations, 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 each. 
ea Harper & Baoruess will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


(Harper's Lisgary 








ee Harrer’s Catatocue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FraNKLIN Squ ARE, N N. Y. 





Important to Ladies.—tThrough the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable > living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who re ads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on wees 4 postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL 





543 Socaliens, New York, 





_ (Sepremper 5, 1874. 








584 HARPER'S BAZAR. 





FACETLZ. soe : A newly converted re- ‘ 


eS : rter thus notices a min- 
Tur women of Salt Lake or oo —= ‘ pene on aie Perel troupe: “For those 


City have petitioned for a a — ee, ‘ en . who do not consider it a 


prohibitory law. If a wife 
and six children may be 
made wretched by a drank- 
en husband, how much 
greater must be the aggre- 
gate sufferings of six wives 
and thirty-six children, all 
belonging to one reckless 
reveler ! 


—__——_— 
Boston girls amuse their 
beaux by pouring shoe- 
makers’ wax into each oth- 
er’s mouths to see which 
irl has the largest mouth. 
hree quarts is the greatest 
quantity reached yet. 
éxencinidpnemmeen 


From the large reward 
asked for the return of the 
stolen child, it is probable 
that the abductors are la- 
boring under the impres- 
sion that it is a Rothschild 
instead of a Ross child they 
have in their power. 


——— 

A good way for parents 
to encourage cremation, 
says a cynical person, is to 
leave the matches where 
thechildren can get at them. 


———_~——————— 
The president of a crema- 
tion club in Iowa has named 
his last baby Cinder-ella. 
His next boy he intends to 
name after the great law- 
yer, Coke, and the next 
daughter Char-lotte. 


—@———— 
Why is a beautiful girl 
like a locomotive 2 — Be- 
cause she draws a train, 
scatters the sparks, trans- 
ports the males, and says to 
the tender, “ Pine not.” 


Tue PxtLapetrenia PoLice SEARCHING FOR LITTLE CHARLIE Ross. 


INNING. 


“ And what’s your favor- 
ite study, missy ?” 

* Chronology.” 

“Oh, chronology, is it? 
Now what is the date of 
the creation of the world ?” 

“Oh, we haven't got 80 
far as that, grandpa !” 

—_——@——— 


BEGINNING AT THE 
BEG 


sion of the 1. He 
heads the remarks, “‘ Cause 
and Effect.” 


—_———»———_— 

An Irish militia-man be- 
ing told by a Fo agrees gee 
that he had the organ of 
locality very } , inno- 
cently replied, *‘ Very like- 
ly; I was five years in the 
local militia.” 


—_——e-————. 

M‘Brown dunned Smith 
for the amount due on ac- 
count, and Smith wrote, 
saying M‘Brown must let 
the amount stand a while 
longer. M‘Brown wrath- 
fully et that he would 
not. “Then let it run,” re- 
torted Smith, and M‘Brown 
was madder than ever, 


—_—— »——_——— 

A certain “ Uncle James” 
of our acquaintance, whose 
execution is not quite equal 





_ —— 


First MarAuper. “ Hey, Sam, bully for us! There’s the School-masters in swimmin’. Let’s hook their Clothes, an’ we won’t have no School to-morrer !” 































sin to witness minstre] 
shows, this entertainment 
will furnish a pleasant re- 
laxation from revival meet- 
ings.” BP He 

A woman went into a 
Brooklyn store the other 
day and informed the clerk 
that she wanted “‘a rake to 
rake the hair with.” A hay- 
rake and several other im- 
plements were shown her, 
none of which proved to be 
pos Theclerk was about 
giving up in despair the idea 
of ~~. er wants, 
when by a happy thought 
he brings forth a comb, 
which was the “rake” re- 
quired, 

—_—_>—_ 

SENTIMENTAL youne Lapy 
(to yp toca “T don’t 
think you forwarded the 
scent I meant ; it seems en- 
tirely different from that I 
ordered.” 

Prerrumer (who ig,fond of 
punning). ‘Madam, I am 
sure that what you meant I 
sent. The scent I sent was 
the scent you meant, conse- 
quently we are both of one 
sentiment.” 


CRUEL. 


Ou Man grapes 
“Could you eat an apple, 
7 


y (hopefully). “ Yes, 
LD Man (archly). “ Give 


us yer money, then, and I'll 
geiyera good penn yworth.” 








Hisernian Marpen. “I’m afther lookin’ for a place, Mum, where there is an ould couple wid Property, 
bud widout Childer, who would Look upon me as a Daughter.” 


“ON HIS DIGNITY.” 

AFFABLE OLD GENTLEMAN 
(who has unintentionally en- 
tered a smoking car). “ Dear 
me! How long is it since 


a = learned to smoke, my 


2 
, SE: youne Grn- 
TLEMAN. ‘“‘Sha’n’t conde- 
scend to gratify impertinent 
curiosity.” 


—_—_—__———_ 

A New York baker ad- 
vertises biscuits so exqui- 
site that persons “sigh as 
their flavor dies away upon 
their breath.” 

—_——@—___—_ 


“THE LAST OF THE 
SEASON.” 


Mapenove. “ Oh, ma, do 

look at this beautiful sun- 
set!” 
Maren. ‘ Nonsense, Mad- 
eline, don’t beabsurd! We 
haven't time to look at any 
thing! We must just run 
through, and be able to say 
we have been here.” 


pp 
AMONG THE OLD MAS- 
TERS. 


Master Tommy. “I sup- 
that when this nice, 


i] 
right clean, new picture 
/ i fr ; [ 


8 finished, that nasty, din- 
y old one will be taken 
own, and this one put in 
its place.” 
—_—_——_— 
A rather cool proposal 
was made to a gentleman 











by a seedy acquaintance: 
* Lend me five francs.” Of 


\ i 
a ) j course the sum was lent. 
i \\ I}, ; “T want it, I onght to tell 


to his preference for the 
violin, was paid a delicate 
left-iianded compliment the \ 
other night by his littie 

niece, who, on being awak- .' 5 

ened some time in the small Nh \ 
hours of the night by the ‘ \ 
hideous performances of 





UW guilt BO 


~ 





you, to buy some pale lay- 
\ ( ’ ender kid gloves. Ah! you 

\ stare. Yes, pale lavender! 
lam going to have an inter- 


two feli nder the win- 7 = } y view with the proprietor of 
tay nalvely 2 NO ROSE WITHOUT A THORN. = Thestee, for whieh I 
“Mamma, I don’t like to Aucustus (ecstatically). ‘1 can imagine no sensation more delightful than shall this day sign the con- 


bear Uncle James play on inhaling the delicious fragrance of the Rose. You don’t know what a wonderful “Oh, my Dose!” tract, and become the sole 
a viglin,” effect it has upon my—ah—” [Sniffs. director.” 





